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up to Satagan, I saw this village standing with a great number 
of people, with an infinite number of ships and basare, end at 
my return coming down with my Captain of the last ship, for 
whom I tarried, I was all amazed to see such a place s0 soon 
raised and burnt, and nothing left buf the sign of the burnt 
houses. The small ships go to Satagan, and there they lade. . 
The city of Satagan is a reasonable fair city for a city of the 
Moora, abounding with all thiegs, and was governed by the King 
of Putane, and now is subject tothe great Mogul. I wasin this 
kingdom four months, whereas many merchants did*buy or freight 
boats for their benefits, and with these barks they go 
up and down the river Ganges to fairs, buying their commodity 
with a great advantage, because that every day inthe week they 
have a fair now in one place, and now in another.” . 
‘The necessity of supplementing this method of trade by 
having a permanent entrepot led to the Portuguese making o 
settlement at Hooghly. ‘This village is mentioned in a Bengali 
puom, dated 1495,* and apparently marked the southernmost end 
of the port of Satgaon. The river, which had been silting up 
before Satgaon, was fairly deep here, and therefére better suited 
to the larger veasels of the Portuguese. It is commonly believed 
that the Portuguese settled at Hooghly about or after 1575 with 
the permission of the Emperor Akbar; but of this there is no authen- 
tio proof. They could not have settled here before 1550 because 
the great Portuguese history Lea Asia (Vols. I to III published in 
1552-63) makes no mention of it, and its map does not show the 
place. On the other hand, it must have been founded before 1580, 
in which year Mired Najat Khan, Akbar’s Fausddr at Satgaon, 
being defeated by Katlu Lohani of Orissa, fled to the Portuguese 
Governor of Hooghly.t Furthermore, if reliance is to be placed in 
the Bddshahnéma of Abdul Hamid Lahori (who died in 1654), the 
settlement took place during the rule of the Bengalis, é.¢., before 
the Mughal conquest. As the river bank from Tribeni south- 
wards was in the possession of the Oriya king from 1560 to 1567, 
the statement of the Muhammadan chronicler narrows down the 
time of the settlement to between 1568 and 1575, and very 
probably to the reign of Sulaimin Kararini (1568-73). From 
the fact that Federici does uot refer to Hooghly but orly-Sétgdon, 
it would appear that the village was not then of sufficient , 
noe to be mentioned separately from S§tgaon, of which it 
evidently fornted a part at the outset. 
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The Badshanama dowribes the origin and development of the 
town as follows*—“ Under the rule of the Bengalis (dar’ ahd-<- 
Bangdliyan), a party of Frank merchants, who are (si wore) 
inhabitants of Sandip, came trading to Satgiou: One fos above 
(sic below) that place, they ocoupied some ground on the bank of 
the estuary, Under the pretence that a building was necessary 
for their transactions in buying and selling, they erected sevoral 
hovses in the- Bengali style. In course of time, through the 
ignorance or negligence of the rulers of Bengal, these Europeans 
increased in number, and erected large substantial buildings, 
which they fortified with cannons, muskets, and other implements 
of war. In due course a considerable place grew up, which was 
known by the name of the port of Hooghly. On one side of it 
was the river, and on the other three sides was a ditch filled from 
the river European ships used to go up to the port, and a trade 
was established there. The marke.s of Satgion declined and lost 
their prosperity. The villages and the district of Hooghly wero 
on both sides of the river, and these the Europeans got possession 
of at a low rent.” 

This description is corroborated by some contemporaneous 
references. The Adbarndnid says that in 1578 an European 
named Partéb Bar, a chief merchant of the Bengal ports, came 
with his wife to the Emperor's court bearing tribute from Bengal 
He was graciously received, his sound sense and upright conduct 
winning the favour and esteem of the Emperor.t ‘his evidently 
was the Portuguese Governor of Hooghly, to whom Mirza Najat fled 
for protection in 1580. About 1588 Ralph Fitch found Hooghly in 
the sole possession of the Portuguese, and the name Porto Piqueno 
transferred to it He refers to it as “* Hugeli, which is the placo 
where the Portugals keep in the country of Bangala, which 
standeth a league from Satagan; they call it Porto Piqueno ™ 
“Satagam, ”’ he adds, ‘is a faire citiefor a citie of the Moores and 
very plentiful of all things ’t Hooghly had supplanted Satgaon 
by the time the Ain-i-Akbari was compiled (1596-97), for it states 
that in the serkér of Satg&on there were two porta at the distance of 
half 8 kos from each other, i.e, Satgaon and Hooghly. The latter 
was the more important, and both were in the possession of the 
Europeans (Firighis, 1.c., the Portuguese).§ In 1599 the number 
‘and influence of the Christians were attested by the erection of the 
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Bande! Church ;° while in 1603, Hooghly, under the name of 
Golin, is described as a Portuguese Colony, and it is said that a 
Portuguese named Cervalins captured the Mughal dott with a 
garrison of 400 nfen, all but one of whom were killed ¢) 

By this time the Portuguese in Bengal had degenerated into 
arace of pirates and slave-dealers, Béth European and Indian 
writers agree as to their lawlessness. Van Linschoten, for instance, 
writing in 1595, describes them as living ‘likes wild men and 
untamed horses Every man doth what he will, and every man is 
lord and master.’ Purchas again wrote in 1610 :— The Portu- 
guese have here Porto Grande a: d Porto Pequeno (Hooghly), 
but without forts and government; every man living after his 
own lust, and for the most part they are such as dare not stay in 
those places of better government for some wickedness by them 
committed ” 

The Hooghly merchants were apparently in league with 
the pirates, both Vorluguose «nd Arakanese, whose galleys 
swept the sea-board and penetrating far inland carried off 
the villagers to the slave murkets “ Even the Portuguese of 
* Ogouli,’” writes Bernier, “ purchased without seruple these 
wretched captives, and the horrid trafic was transacted in 
the vicinity of the island of Galles near Cape dos Palmas.¢ The 
pirates, by u mutual understanding, waited for the arrival of 
the Portuguese, who bought whole cargoes at a cheap rate ..... 
Tho Portuguese established themselves at ‘Ogouli’ under the 
auspices of Jahangir, the grandfather of Aurangzeb. That prince 
was free from all prejudice against Christiana, and hoped to reap 
great benofit from their commerce. The new settlers also engaged 
to keep the Gulf of Bengal clear of pirates. Shah Jahan, a more 
rigid Muhammadan than his father, visited the Portuguese at 
‘Ogouli’ with a terrible punishment ‘Ihey provoked his dis- 
pleasure by the encouragement afforded to the depredators of 
‘Rakan,’ and by their refusal to release the numerous slaves in 
their service, who had all of them been subjects of the Mughal.’§ 

Other writers assign different reasons for the attack on Hooghly. 
According to the Portuguese, they incurred the displeasure of 
"Both Hamid Lahori and Khai Kbin epeak of a Kaltsa, or church of the 
Portaguese, 10 Hooghly, Eltiot, VIL, pp, 84, 811. Kalw@ is perhaps’ a corruption 


of ecoleria. 

E Toynbee's Sketch of the Administration of the*Hooghly District, p. 4. 
The authority for this statement is not given 

2 Now calied Palmyrae Point, a well known headland on the Orisss const. 
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valeed at 14 shillings und a young woman of good appearance at abdat as mnob 
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Sh&h Jahan, firstly, because in 1621, when he was in rebellion 
against his father, Michael Rodrigues, the Governor of Hooghly, 
declined to assist him with some cannon and a detachment of 
Europeans,” and secondly, because the Emperor ascribed the 
reverses of the imperial troops in several engagements with Adil 
Khan of Bijapur to help received from the Portuguese.t The 
Muhammadan histories say that the Portuguese, partly by force, 
bateven more by means of doles, converted people to Christianity, 
that they seiged and carried off peaceful cultivators, harassed 
travellers and traders, were irregular in the payment of revenue, 
etc, 

Whatever may have been the cause, Shah Jahan, in appointing 
Kasim Khan to the government of Bengal, charged him to 
extirpate the Portuguese colony.+ His orders were promptly 
obeyed. The attack was made from the river and by land an 
outpost outside the moat was captured, aud four thousand boatmen 
serving the Portuguese were forced to join the imporial army. 
The siege lasted 34 months, the Portuguese fighting valiantly in 
the hope of being succoured from Goon. At length a part of the 
wall was blown up by 4 mine, ard the imperia) army captured 
the place. A number of the besieged made their way to the 
ships, but mayy wore killed in the attempt One large ship was 
blown up to prevent its capture ; and out of 64 Portuguese ships 
and 257 smaller craft, only three of the latter escaped. According 
to the Muhammadan historians, 10,000 of the enemy were killed, 
and 4,400 (1,400 eccording to Khafi Khan) were taken prisoners, 
while 1,000 of the imperial army fell in the course of the sioge§ 
The Portuguese accounts say, however, that the garrison consisted 
of only 200 Portuguese and 600 slaves, that the siege lasted from 
the 21st June to 29th September, and that the few who escaped 
fortified themselves on an island in front of Hooghly and were 
eventually rescued by an expedition sent by the Portuguese 
Viceroy.** The date of the capture of the town is taken in this 
account to be October 1631, but others make it September 1682. 
The numbesx given in the Portuguese accounts is too amall, for 
Father Francis Corsi, 8. J, in a letter from Agra, dated October 5, 


amen crane manent angen ten Noten reenter nt ttn tater tte nents 
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1633, announced the arrival of 4,000 persons at Agra from Hooghly 
in July 1633.° 

Tlistorians agree as to the wretched fate of the prisoners 
whom Shah Jah§n had carried off as slaves to Agra. There the 
women were distributed among the harems, the children were 
circumoised, the men were persuaded ta embrace Islam or forced 
to do so by the daily threat of throwing them under the foet of 
clephants, Some of the monks, however, remained faithfub to 
their creed, and were conveyed to Guu and othgr Portuguese 
settlements by the exertions of the Jesuit missionaries at Agra. 
hese faithful mouks were apparently Augustinians, to whom the 
evangelization of Bengal had been entrusted. 

According to an account by Dr Wise, the return of the 
Portuguese was due to a miracle. One of the priests, the Revd. 
Father John Da Cruz, was sentenced to be torn to death by an 
clophaut ; but the animal, instead of destroying him, prostrated 
itself before him and ‘ caressed’ him with itstrnnk. The Emperor 
thon ordered that the priest should be let ont of the arena, and 
promised him any boon he might ask, on which he asked for his 
own liberty and permission to conduct the surviving Christians to 
Bengal. “ A pharmaén was promulgated by beat of drum through 
all the country, ordering the immediate return of the captives, 
who were loaded with presents und sent back to their former 
residence. The Portuguese, thus received into favour, obtained a 
charter (sxenad) signed by the Emperor, by which he allowed them 
to return to Hooghly and to build a town to the north of the 
former fort, still known by the Europeans as Bandel, and by the 
natives as Balaghar (strong house). The land thus assigned 
(777 biyhds) was given free of rent, and the friars were declared 
exempted from the authority of the subahddrs, fausdars and other 
officers of state. They were even allowed to exercise magisterial 
power over Christians, but not in matters of life and death. 
At the same time the Emperor ordered all his officers and subjects 
in Bengal to assist the brave Portuguese The Christians 
returned to Bengal in 1633.”t Toynbee also says thet Da Cruz 

woceeded in inducing Shah Jahin to permit the Christian 
prisoners to be taken back to Bengal, and that he Emperor in 
1646 granted 777 acres of rent-free land to Bandel Church, 
which was rebuilt by Mr. Solto in 1660, 
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Recent researches, however, show that there ia no proof that 
Da Cruz was taken to Agra, but that he was wounded during 
the siege, recovered from his wounds in a village near Hooghly, 
and was eventually recalled to Goa, where he dial * 

On the other hand, the return of the Portuguese in 1633 is 
confirmed from other sourtes. John Poule, writing on the chanoes 
of the English establishing trade in Bengal, distinctly says in a 
lettér dated 17th July 1633, i.e, ten months after the capture of 
Hooghly, that the Portugueso who had been expelled from 
Hooghly had found great favour with Shah Jahan and re-entered 
that place to the number of 20 persons, and that the King had 
bestowed on them their capital, ‘so that our expectation of 
Hugly is frustrayt.’t Not all the captives were released; many 
lingered in prison, “sume were ransomed, others fled to Goa, or 
back to Bengal, where they joined the remnants of the defenders 
of -Hooghly.”+ Father Antonio da Cristo, the Prior of Hooghly, 
was still in prison in 1640, when Father Manriqne. an Augus- 
tinian, visited Agra and Lahore, the object of his mission being 
the release of the Hooghly prisoners At Lahore he succeeded 
in obtaining the liberation of the prior and the restoration of 
some places of worship.§ 

Though readmitied to Hooghly, the Portuguese had sustained 
a crushing blow and ccased to have political influence in Bengal 
and to predominate in commerce In the first twenty years of 
the 17th century the trade in Bengal had been practically mono- 
polised by them, as was pointed out by the English factors of 
Surat in a letter dated 26th February 1616, stating that there 
was not now fit shipping for tho discovery of Porto Pequenia 
(Hooghly), nor was it a fit place for English trade, part of 
the river Ganges being commanded by the Portuguese. It 
was stated, moreover, next year, that in Bengal there were no 
ports for emall shipping but such as the Portuguese possessed |! 
A few years Ister (in 1620) Hughes and Parker wrote as 
follows from Patna, where they were sent from Surat in order to 
found a factory :—‘The Portuguese, of late years, have had a 
trade herein Patna, coming up with their frigates from the 
bottom of Rengal, where they have fwo ports, the one called 
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Gollye, the other Pieppullye, and therein are licensed by this 
King to inhabit. Gollye is their chiefest port, where they are in 
great multitudes, and have their yearly shipping both from Malacca 
and Cochin. Th commodities they usually bring up hither is for 
the most part tin, spices, and China wares, in lieu whereof they 
transport amberty, callicoes, carpets, aud all sorts of their cloth, 
which they die into redds purposely for sail to the southwards. 
This city stands up on the Ganges, whose swift carrent transports 
their frigates with such dexterity that in five oreasix days they 
usually go up to their porta, but in repairing up again, spend 
thrice the time.’* 

By 1644, however, we find Bocarro, after enumerating the 
number of ships and the rich merchaudize that used to come to 
Cochiu from Ugolim (Hooghly) and orto Grande (Chittagon), 
complaining that ‘since these two possessions were lost aud the 
two ports closed, there go barely one or two vessels to Orisa.’ 
The trade of the Portuguese alsu suffered from the competition of 
the Duich, and, in the "eond half of the ceutury, of the English’ 
Still it was not entircly lost, for Portuguese vessels are fro- 
quently mentioned in the Mnglish correspondence, and as late 
as 1679 Thomas Bowrey remarked :— Many both great and 
small ships, both English, Dutch and Portugals, doe annually 
resort to lade and transport sundry cummodities hence’’t, te., 
from Bengal. In the first half of the 18th century, the French, 
the Danes and the Prussians also entered the field; and in the 
strugglo the Portuguese succumbed. 

‘In spite of the destruction of their power at Hooghly, the 
place appears still to have been occupied by a large number of 
Portuguesc, partly because they were attracted there by trade and 
the cheapness of living,t and partly because they were forced 
to remain by the loss of their other stations. Tavernier wrote in 
1676—“In o word, Bengale is a country abounding in all things; 
and ’tis for thia very reason that so many Portuguese, Mesticks,§ 
and other Christians are fled thither from those quarters which 
the Dutch have taken from them.” “The Jesuits and Augustinians 
that have great churches there, wherein they exercise their religion 
with all freedom, did assure me that in Ogoulf alone there were 
no less than eight or nine ‘thousand souls of Christiaus.” Bernier 
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also gives the same acoount,® and several other writers of the 
period refer to the large number of Portuguese resident in 
Hooghly.t Most of them were poor, but industrious, Thomas 
Bowrey (1669-79) descyibed some of their main occupations as 
follows:—“They knitt stockings of silke and cotton; they make 
bread for the Kuglishe and Dutch Factories and particular 
dwellinge houses, and for theire ships aud vessels;$ they make 
meny sorts of sweetmeats, viz., Mangoe, Orange, Lemon, Ginger, 
Mirabolins, Ringo Roots, etc., several sorts of Achar pickles) as 
Mangoe, Bamboo, Lemon, ete. very good and cheape. Many of 
the Men Use the Sea in English or Moors ships and veasels, aoe 
that these people live vory happily, bettor than in most places in 
Asia, all soris of provisions beinge here very cheape.” A number 
served the Mughals as soldiers, us Walter Clavell pointed out:— 
“The Portuguese, though uumorous in Lugly, yett are reduced 
to a very low and meane condition, their trade not worth 
mentioning, their sulsistance being to be entertained in the 
Mogall’s pay as souldiers ’§ ‘hey also served unde: the Engliah, 
chiefly in the occan, and several wore artillorymen in the 
army of Siraj-ud daula.|] Gradually the Portuguese of Hooghly 
migrated to other European settlements, expecially Calcutta 
Orme noticed that more than two thousand Portuguese, men, 
women and children, crowded into Fort William when besieged 
by Siraj-ud daula’s army, and a body of them helped the English 
in their defence. A number were still left in Hooghly, however, 
for we find that when Siraj-ud-daulaé marched there after the 
massacre of the Black Hole, he levied a fine of Rs 5,000 from 
the Portuguese of the place.** 

It remains to note that the Portuguese language for some time 
survived the extinction of the Portuguese power. It was the 
dingua franca of European settlements round the Bay of Bengal, 
and was the ordinary medium of communication between 
Europeans and their domestics, while Persian was the language of 
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intercourse with the native courts. The charter granted to the 
East India Company in 1698 contained a provision that the 
minister, who was to be maintained at each station, should learn 
Portuguese within twelve months; and Kiernander, the first 
Protestant missionary in Bengal, preached in that langnage as 
more familiar to him than English. Even as late as 1828 the 
Governor of Serampore received the daily report of his little 
garrison of thirty sepoys from the commandant, a rative of Outih, 
in Portuguese.* 

The next European nation to settle in Bengal were the Dutch. 
‘Travellers and individual tradera of that nation had visited Bergal 
before the 17th century, ¢.g., Van Linschoten, who passed through 
the country before 1589; but the earliest record of the arrival of 
Dutch ships in the north of the Bay was in 1615. In that year, 
we are told, a Portuguese fleet having sailed up the river of Arakan, 
the Raja induced the masters of some Dutch vessels then in the 
harbour to assist him in attacking the enemy.t These Dutch 
ships probably belonged to the “United East Indian Company 
of the Netherlands” founded in 1602. It is not sertain when the 
Dutch first settled in Bengal Orme vaguely says that the Dutch 
settled in Buugal about the year 1625, while Thomas Bowrey 
(1679) ascribes both the Dutch and the English factories at 
Hooghly to “much about the time of the horrid massacre of the 
English at Amboyna” (1623).g These assertions, however, are 
not corroborated by contemporaneous records, and ‘Yule has fairly 
proved that the factory of the English at Hooghly could not have 
been started before 1651.1) In the earliest reference to Dutch 
trade in the English factory records (dated 25th October 1684) no 
settlement of theirs is mentioned. It merely states that “spices 
of all sorts sells there to good profitt, but the Dutch freemen from 
Battavie and Portugalls from Macassar did so stuffe the Markets 
therewith last yeare, as now theres little or (none) required. 
Hereafter the Dutch Company (we believe) will doe the like, so 
we see not any great hope of gains by that commodity. Hither- 
to have we only shewed you what commodities Bengala does 
chiefly export and require......The Dutch are never without 3 or 4 
euch vessells here, wherewith ‘they trade from Port to Port all the 
yeare longe, sometimes buying Rice and other Provisions where 
they are Cheape and transport to Better Marketts, otherwhiles 
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they are imployed as men of warr (but never Idle), and by these 
meanes they cleare at yeares end all the great charges they are att 
uppon this coast.”* 

It is clear, howevers that the Dutch had ‘some settlement in 
Bengal before 1650, for in the instructions to the English factory 
staff of Balasore and Hobghly, dated the 14th December 1650, they 
are advised to give orders in silk and sugar“ according to the 
Diftch ” and té secure, with the help of Dr. Boughton at Rajmahal, 
such a phormdén, “as may outstrip the Dutch in point of privilege and 
freedom, that so they may not have cause any longer to boast of 
theirs.”t As Hooghly was now the imperial port of West Bengal, 
it is most probeble that the Dutch had their chief factory there 
some time before 1650, when they got a regular pharmdn from 
Shah Jahan. It laid down “that, upon complaints being made 
by the Dutch, the Governor of Bengal is commanded that no one 
shall exact more from them than is authorized by ancient custom 
and shall not introduce any new laws or customs on that head.”’t 

The first Dutch factory adjoined the old English factory at 
Hooghly, and was swept away by floods, upon which the Dutch 
built a new factory lower down at Chinsura. It is said to 
have been built in 1656,§ and it was certainly in existence 
before 1665, when the Dutchman Gautier Schouten visited it and 
described it thus i]:—“There is nothing in it (Hooghly) more 
magnificent than the Dutch factory. It was built on a great 
space at the distance of a musket shot from the Ganges, for 
fear that, if it were nearer, some inundation of the waters of 
the river might endanger it, or cause it to fall. It has indeed 
more the appearance of a large castle than of a factory of 
merchants. The walls sre high and built of stone, and the fortj- 
fications are also covered with stone. They are furnished with 
cannon, and the factory is surrounded by ditches full of water. 
It is large and spacious. ‘ There are many rooms to accommodate 
the Direotor, the other officers who compose the Council, and all 
the people of the Company. There are large shops built of 
stone, whete goods that are bought in the country, and those 
that our vessels ,bring there, are placed.”’ Thomas Bowrey did 
not hesitate to call it “the largest and completest Factorie in 
pea Decleeen ener ee AA RG ee ttre 
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Asia;’ Delestre described it as ‘a very fine and very rich 
factory;’ and the English Agent, Streynsham Master, aa “very 
large and well built with two quadrangles,"* The common 
belief that it wasfortified during the rebellion of Subhé Singh 
in 1696t seems therefore to be without foundation, unless it refers 
to repairs and a further strengthening of the defences. 

An interesting acount of tho settlement is also given by 
Tavernier, who visited it on 2Uth February 1666. +I arriveds at 
Hughli, where I stayed till the 20d of March, during which time 
the Hollanders bid me very welcome, and made it their business 
to show mo all the divertidements which the country was capable 
to afford. We went several times in pleasure-boats upon the 
river, and we had a banquet of all the delicacies that the 
gardens of Kurope could have afforded us; salads of all gortk, 
colewarts, asparagus, poase; but our chiefest dish was Japan 
beans, the Hollanders being very curious to bave all sorts of 
pulse and herbs in their gardens, though they could never get 
artichokes to grow in that country ” 

During the reign of Aurangzeb the Dutch trade in Bengal 
was regulated by a phurman granted by that Emperor in 1662, 
the first three articles of which provided -— 1) that the Dutch 
arriving with their ships before Hongty, Pipley and Batlusore, 
shall have liberty {o anchor in such places as they may choose ; 
(2) that after payment of the fixed duty of two and a-half per 
cent. upon their goods, they may convey them to such places as 
they please; sell thom to whatever merchants they chose; 
purchase again goods from the same in the manner they may 
like best, and employ brokers in their business, according to 
their own chnice, without that any one shall be permitted to 
intrade himself into their service, contrary to their liking; (3) 
that with respect to the piece-goods, salipetre, sugar, silk, wax 
and other articles for which they trade in the places situated in 
the provinces of Buhar, Lenyal and Urica, and which they convey 
for exportation to the porta of Hougly, Piprey and Lalasore, 
they shall not in any wise be molestedt The goods specified 
in the last article may be compared with some of those 
mentioned by Clavell as being carried home bythe Datch, viz., 
rice, oil, butter, hemp, cordage, sail cloth, raw ailks wrought 
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silk, ealtpetre, opium, sugar, long pepper and beeswax.® 
Tavernier and Bernier were amazed at the vast quantity of 
cotton cloths of all sorts which they exported. 

Besides Fort Gustavus at Chinsura and.a silk factory at 
Cossimbazar, the Dutch had, on the Hooghly river, a garden 
just south of Chandernagore, a factory for salting pork at 
Baranagar, north of Calcutta, and, Jater, astation at Fulta for 
sefgoing ships ‘ Their settlements ana’ “trade wore generally 
under a Director aided by a Council, though oocasionally an 
officer was deputed direct from Holland and was independent of 
the Director, who was himself subordinate to Butavia.t According 
to Alexander Hamilto:, the factory of Chinsura in the beginning 
of the 18th century was a large building with high walls of brick 
“The factors have a great many good houses stunding pleasantly 
ou the river’s side ; and all of them have pretty gardens to their 
houses. Tho settlomoot at Chinsura is wholly under the Dutch 
Company’s Government. It is about a mile long, and about 
the same breadth, well inhabited by Armenians and the natives, 
It is contiguoug to Hughly, und affords sanctuary for many poor 
natives, when they are in danger of being oppressed by the 
Moghul’s Governor or his harpies. ’ 

The correspondence at this time discloses considerable jealousy 
between the rival European settlements, and no little friction with 
the Muhammadan subordinates in Bengal, who frequently in- 
terfered with the paseaye of the saltpetre and sugar boats and 
with the silk ad cotton weavers. The Dutch, who were 
eminently a vation of merchants, rarely took part in the 
political dissensions of Bongal, but on a few occasions they 
were forced to give up this policy of non-intervention. For 
instance, in August 1684 a Dutch squadron of four ships 
arrived at Baranagar from Batavia, evidently to enforce their 
demands on the local government ; and their sugar and saltpetre 
boats were allowed to go down without hindrance in November 
of that year} A little later they hada fresh quarrel with the 
Mughal gevernment of Bengal and withdrew from their factories ; 
but on war breaking out with the English in 1686, they were 
again’ put in possession of Bardnagar and their bazar, and made 
@ considerable profit in trade.l| CDiriag the rebellion of Subha 
Singh, when the rebel army occupied Hooghly iu 1696, the 
"eo Hedges’ Diary, 11, 240. 
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Dutch drove them cut of the town by firing broadsides trom 
two of their ships.* ' On the death of Shah Alam in 1711, the 
Dutch sent their treasure and womenfolk from Cossimbasar to 
Hooghly, which they fortified as far as.poasible, keeping back 
one of their armed ships for ita defence.t In 1712, they tried to 
mediate between Zis-ud-din Khan, the late Faujdar of Hooghly, 
and hia successor who had been appointed by Murshid Kuli Khan, 
but without suocess.¢ In 1712 the Emperor granted a fréth 
pharman to the Dutch East India Company, renewing and con- 
firming the previous grants, charging a duty of 24 per cent only 
on the Datch goods, and ordering that their vessels or authorized 
servants, provided with passes from the Director in Bengal, should 
not be molested. § 

In tho time of Siraj-ud-daula the Dutch appear to have been 
the most favoured European nation, their chief having had, for 
at least 20 years, the right of precedence at the Nawab’s darbar 
and also the right to buoy the Honghly, which, they claimed, 
“argues a kind of mastery over the river and a superiority of 
interests in matters relating to trade ”l| Whenehe marched on 
Caloutta in 1756, they helped neither the Nawab nor the English, 
Indeed, they were not in a position to do so, forin January 1757 
the Council reported that they would not be “able to offer any 
resistance worth mentioning, for our palisades, that have to serve 
asa kind of rampart, are as little proof against a cannonade as 
the canvas of a tent, and our entire military force consists of 
78 men, sbout one-third of whom are in the hospital, whilst 
all our native servants have run away from fear of the English, 
so that if matters came to such a pass, we should have to man 
and aim the guns ourselves ’’.J 

They gave shelter, however, to the English both at Falta 
and Qhinsura, and when Siraj-ud-daula left Caluutta, were 
called on to pay a fine of 20 lakhs. Rather than submit to 
this exorbitant demand, they threatened to leave the country 
and were eventually let off with the payment of 44 lakhs,** 
They subsequently asked for a refund, but the Nawab 
“had the audacity to threaten to bastonade us with bamboos (the 
greatest insult that can be offered to anyone here) if we do not 
keep quiet ; an affront that‘we should be able to pay “out for, 
oh eepeli Wiauey, 10K” epee {p B07) trolly pation eal 
tion of (hinsura to this year. 
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if we could put an army of from 14 to 15,000 menin the field 
as the English have done, who have now made him so tame 
that the mere sight of an English flag is sufficient to drive him 
out of his mind with fear.”* ¥ 

In 1759 the Dutch abandoned their peaceful réle. They were 
anxious to share in the wealth acquired by the English in Bengal, 
and their intrigues were readily supported by the new Naw&b 
Jafar Khan, who, alarmed by the growing power of the English, 
wished to counterbalance it by that of the Dutch. In August 
1759 a Dutch vessel arrived with a number of European and 
Dutch troops, but the Nawab, apparently taken by surprise, 
failed to give them support, and Clive acted promptly, seizing 
and searching one of their boats. They then withdrew after an 
exchange of formal remonstrances and formal replies with the 
Council at Chivsura. 

A more serious danger soon threatened. In October 1759 
seven Dutch vessels arrived full of troops. The Nawab had 
several conferences with the Dutch officials, after which he wrote 
to Clive that he had granted them certain trade concessions and 
that they had promised to send away the ships and troops as 
soon as the weather permitted News soon came, however, that 
the Dutch wore buaily enlisting seldiers and that their fleet was 
moving up the Hooghly. The situation was critical. The force 
on board the fleet consisted of 700 European infantry and 800 
Malays, while at Chinsure there was a garrison of 150 Europeans, 
including artillery, and a considerable body of sepoys. “To 
allow the Dutch troops to land and form a junction with the 
garrison at Chinsura, was to admit the establishment of a rival 
and superior force in the provinos, which, coupled with the 
conduct of the Nawab, was to submit to the certain ruin of the 
English influence and power in Bengal—to prevent this, which 
could only be done by force, was to commence hostilities with a 
nation, with which the mother country was at peace,” 

Clive resolved on a bold course. He ordered up three India- 
men and 4 snow, the Leopard, then in the river, to protect 
Caloutta, aud reinforced the garriaon at Tanna Fort and Char- 
nock’s Battery. ° At thia time an additional force under Colonel 
Forde and Captain Knox opportunely arrived from Masulipatam. 

- The former, though he had been dismissed by the Company, was 
placed in oommami of the garrison, and the latter of Tanna Fort 
and, Oharnock’s Battery. The Dutch sent = remonstrance to 
Oaloutta, recapitulating their grievances, and threatening ven- 
© Bill, Bengal in 1766-67, Vole II, p. 815. 
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geance, if the English searched their vessels, or hindered their 
ships or troops coming up the river. Clive replied that there was 
no desire to injure the Dutch trade or privileges, or to insult their 
colours, but it was impossible to allow their veasels or troops to pass 
under existing treaties with the Nawab. He, therefore, referred 
them to the Mughal authorities, offering his services asa mediator. 
His coolness and audacity enraged the Dutch. They seized 
seven small trading vessels, and landing at Falta gad Raipar,at- 
tacked and burnt the English factories, aud captured the snow 
Leopard, On 20th November Colonel Forde seized the Dutch 
factory at Buranagur and crossed the Hooghly, with four field-pieoes, 
to Chandernagore, in order to keep the garrison at Chinsura in 
check and intercept any Dutch troops which might march there. 
Ou the 23rd, the Dutch troops were landed below Sankrail, while 
their vessels dropped down to Melancholy (Manikhaéli) Point. 
Here, under Clive s orders, Commodore Watson demanded a full 
apology, restitution of the English property, and withdrawal from 
the river The diiuuud was refused, upon which the Commodore 
attacked them onthe 24th November, tvok all their ships except 
that of the second in command, whe gallavtly cut his way 
through to Kalpi, but wus captured there by two British vessels, 
On the same day, at Chandernagore, Colonel Forde repulsed 
a sally of the garrison of Chinsura and diove them back in rout 
to the town. In the afternvon he was joined by a detachment 
under Captain Knox, and in the evening he heard that the Datch 
force was marching up from the south, Forde at once wrote off 
to Chve for an ofheial order authorizing lum to fight the Dutch, 
ainet whom war had not been declared. Clive received it at 
night whilst playing cards. Without leaving the table, he wrote 
on the back of the uote in pencil, “Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately. 1 will send you the order of Coundéil to-morrow.” 
As soon as he received this, Colonel Forde marched to the plain 
of Bedarrah, which commanded the direct road to Chinsura and 
gave his artillery and cavalry full seope The action was short, 
bloody and decisive. In half-an-hour the enemy werg completely 
defeated and put to flight, leaving 120 Europeans and 200 
Malays dead, 150 Europeans and as many Malays wounded, while 
Colonel Roussel and 14 other officers, 350 Europeang and 200 
Maleys were made prisoners. The cavalry completed the rout,- 
and, only fourteen of the enemy escaped to Chinsurs. The loss of 
the English was trifling. The Dutch ascribed their defeat to the 
fatigue of a long march, want of artillery, and the* disorder 
caused in passing a nulla in front of theeBritish positios.* 
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After this victory Forde invested Chinsura, and the Dutch 
sued for peace, being further alermed by the arrival of the 
ferocious Miran, the Nawab’s son, with six thousand horse. A 
convention was then signed at Ghiretti, by which the Dutch 
engaged to pay an indemnity and the English agreed to restore 
their ships, stores and prisoners, with the exception of such as 
desired to enter their service. An agreement was next concluded 
between the Dutch and the Nawab, by which the former promised 
to send away -all their forces except 125 Huropeane, to restore 
their fortifications to their former condition, and never to allow 
more than one European ship at a time to come up the river 
beyond Kalpi, Falta or Mayapur without the express sanction of 
the Nawab. ‘Thus ended the dream of a Dutch empire in India. 

* They had at that time territorial property at !aranagar and 
Chinsura, besides facturies at Kalkapur (near Cossimbazar), Patna, 
Dacca and Bulasore.® The Government corsisted of a Director 
and seven Members, who were subordinate to the adminis- 
tration at Batavia, where all vacancies wore filled up, the Council 
of Hooghly only making a4 tnferrm appointments Orders and 
letters wore, however, received at Chinsura diroct from Holland, 
where advices were despatched annually. The Director and 
members were allowed 8 certain percentage on the sale of imports 
and opium; besides which they had special opportunities of 
enriching themselves by investing tho largo sums lying in their 
hands.t The goods imported from Batavia wore spices and 
bars of Japan copper; the imports from Holland were cutlery, 
woollen cloth, silver and other European goods The exporta 
to Holland were piece-goods, raw silk and sal{petre, and to 
Java piece-goods, opium and saltpetre, the greater part of the 
last being re-exported to Holland. Large profits were made on 
the opium sold in Java, and also on the bullion silver used for 
coining rupees in Bengal.} 

Their trade naturally enough declined with the loss of their power, 
but its decline was accelerated by malversation, as is clear from a 
letter written by the superior authorities at Batavia:—“ For a 
seriesof years a succession of Directors in Bengal have been guilty 
of the greatest enormities and the foulest dishouesty; they have 
looked upun the Company’s effects confided to them as a booty 
thrown open to their depredations ; they have most shamefully 
and arbitrarily falsified the invoice prices; they have violated, 
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in the most disgraceful manner, all our orders and regulations 
with regard to the purchase of goods, without paying the least 
attention to their oaths and duty.”* Captain (afterwards 
Admiral) Stavorigus, who came to Chinayra from Batavis in 1769, 
confirms this improssion of vanishing trade and gives an interest- 
ing account of the Dutch settlement. The principal houses were 
one-storeyed and made of brick. Glass windows were unknown, 
frames of twisted cane taking their place. These was a public 
garden, but it hud neither a bush nora blade pf grass. The 
Director alone was allowed to ride in a pale. A little way on the 
road to Chandernagore wasa building erected as a freomasons’ 
lodge, called Concordia. The walls of the fort (Fort Gustavus) 
were in such a ruinous condition, that it would have been 
dangerous to fire the cannon mounted on them. The weaknéss 
of the defences and the poverty of the place were realized in 
October 1769 while Stavorinus was in Bengal. The Director 
having failed to pay custom duties for some time, the Fauydar of 
Hooghly sent an ugeui to collect them. The agent was flogged, 
and the Faujdar then invested Chinsura with J0,000 or 12,000 
men. After 13 days the siege was raised on the intervention 
of the British, but in this short time many had died of starvation. 

In 1781, on the outbreak of war with Holland, Chinsura was 
taken by the British The Director at that time was Johannes 
Matthias Ross, a warm friend of Warren Hastings and his wife, who 
paid him several visita at Chinsura. It was carefully arranged, to 
save his amour propre, that a large force should march on the place 
and demand its surrender, but by some mistake only a subaltern 
and 14 men were sent Offended at this want of courtesy, Ross 
defied the detachmont and refused to surrender to anything lesa 
than a regiment of sepoys, which was then sent from Chandernagore, 
Chinsura was restored to the Dutch in 1788, but was again taken 
from them in 1798, and administered first by a special Commis- 
sioner and then by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly. It was 
again handed back in 1817, but the tenure of the Dutch was not 
of long duration, for :t was made over to the British with the other 
Dutoh settlements in Bengal by a treaty concluded in 1824 The 
British entered into possession in May 1825, when the Director 
Overbeck and eight minor dfficials were granted s pensien 

From the account given by Mra. Fenton, who visited the place’ 
in January, 1827, it is clearthat by this time thte Dutch of Chinsure 
had fallen on evil days, The English quarters were gxtremely 
cheerful and neat, but “the part that may be called Datch exhibits 
pictures of ruin and melancholy beyond ailything you oat imagine. 
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You are inclined to think that very many years must have passed 
away since these dreary habitations were the cheerful abode of 
man.” “The space between the houses was so very narrow that 
two persons only could walk together ; and Mrs. Fenton was glad 
to leave ‘this city of silence and decay’ Nor was the appearance 
of the native town muck better “The character of everything is 
gloomy, gloomy without the imposing effect produced by the 
mighty relics of art, or the sublime changes of nature, We 
frequently pass the dwellings of rich natives, large ruinous looking 
houses, the window frames half decayed, the walla black with damp, 
no pretty garden or clump of trees and shrubs, but a formal range 
of mango or tamarind trees ; nothing to excite the imagination 
The following is a list of the Dutch Directors (with the years, 
during which they held office), so far us they have been traced :— 
Mathews Van der Broucke (1658-64), Martinus Huyaman (1684), 
W de Rov (1706), Antomo Huysman (1712), Mons Vuist (1724), 
Patras (1726-27), Sichterman 1744), Huygens 11749), Lous 
Taillefert. (1754), Adrian Bisdome (1754-59), George Louis Vernet 
(1764-70), Ross,(1780), P. Brueys (1783). Titsinh (1789), J. A. 
Van Braam (1817), and D Overbeck (1818-25,*. Van der 
Broucke caused the [ooghly river to be carefully surveyed, and 
under his order he first regular pilot chart was prepared Vernet, 
a Frenchman, wee second-in command at Kalkapur when Calcutta 
was taken by the English and showed great kindness to the 
English fugitives: Warren Hastings was ove of the latter, and 
Vernet, like Ross, was a warm friend of his 
The first Englishman to visit Bengal was Ralph, Fitch, Binge 
pioneer merchant of London, who came to Hooghly among other Enausw, 
places about 1588, and on his return “thrilled London in 1591 with 
the magnificent possibilities of Easteru commerce” In Decomber 
1600 the East India Company was incorporated by royal charter 
under the title of “The Governor and Company of Merchants of 
London trading into the East Indies” From the first the 
Company’s servants were desirous of obtaining trading concessions 
in Bengal, end tried to secure them through the English ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Roe; but he was not successful, for he reported in 
December 1617:—“A firman for Bevgal cannot be had while 
the Prince hath Suratt.”t Another attempt to open up trade 
‘with Bengal was made in 1620, two agents, named Hughes and 
© Yale, Hedges’ Diary, [11, 203-3, L., 160; Wilson, Karly dsnale, 1, 276, 
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Parker, being sent from the factory at Surat to Patna to 
purchase cloths and establish a branch factory there. The 
mission was a failure, for the expense of transporting govds 
from Patna to Agra, and thence to Surat, was great; and in 
March 1621 Patna’ was ravaged by a tbrrible fire, in which 
their house and merchandise were destroyed” <A fresh attempt 
was made in 1632, when Peter Mundy was sent from Agra. He 
stayed at Patna from 17th September to 16th November, but 
this mission also proved u failure.t In March 1633 the Agent 

Masulipatam sent eight Englishmen under Ralph’ Cartwright 
to open up trade on the coast They landed at Harishpur in 
Orissa, went up to Cuttack, and secured from the Governor a 
license authorizing free trade in Orissa. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they established a factory at Hurihaipur in Cuttack, and. 
on 16th June Cartwright proceeded to Palasore, where another 
factory was set up. Owing, however, to the ignorance of the 
factors, trade languished; and the mortality among the 
Europeaus in Orissa was en great, {hat about 1042 the factory at 
Hariharpur was abandoned. 

About this time ‘the English appear to have’ had ideas of 
settling at Hooghly, for in 1633 Poule writes from Balasore that, 
owing to the Portuguese having been restored to favour with 
the Emperor and re-entered Hooghly, “ our expectation of Hugly 
is frostrayt.”| When eventually it was decided to establish a 
factory inland up the Ganges, Captain John Brookhaven was 
despatched in 1650 with the ship Lyoness aud several assistants 
aud given discretion “for the buying and bringing away of goods 
or sottling a factory at Hooghly.” The Captain, after arriving at 
Balasore, despatched James Bridgeman with three assistants to 
make a settlement at Hooghly, and gave them long instructions 
under date 14th December 1650.49 They were to attempt the 
refining of saltpetre and make experiments in washing silk at 
Hooghly, while in the purchase of sugar they were to model their 
methods on thoseof the Dutch Having settled their business at 
Hooghly, they were to go on to Ra&jmahal and endeavour to secure 
a pharmdn or license for free trade in Bengal through ‘Mr. Gabriel 
Boughton, Chirurgeon to the Prince.” In this shumble fashion 
did the English set about t establishing 9 settlement in Bengal 
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(Xu 1657, the Hooghly factory became the head agency 
in Bengal, with subordinate agencies at Balasore, Cossimbazar 
and Patna, George Gawton being the first Chief Agent.” He 
was succeeded next year by Jonathan Trevisa, who rebelled at the 
exactions of the Mughal Governor of Hooghly. The latter had 
since 1658 muleted the, British of Rs 3,000 a yoar in lieu of 
custom duties, and in 1661 the exasperated Agent seized «a native 
vessel. The Viceroy, Mir Jumla, ordered immediate reparation 
and threatened to seize the factory and expel the English. 
Trevisa, alarmed at the results of his precipitate action, wrote for 
orders to Madras, whereupon he was directed to apologize at once 
and restore the boat This was done; but ihe annual payment of 
Rs 3,000 had still to be made Next year (1062) Trevisa 
further distinguished himself by forbidding an Euglish vessel to 
come up the river Hooghly, ou the ground of its dangers, though 
the Court desired that their ships should sal up and Dutch vessels 
of 600 tons did so regularly Inthe same yonr the factory waa 
made subordinate to Madras, the title of the Agont being chunged 
to ‘Chief of the Fuctories in the Bay,’ aud Trevisan wus superseded 
by William Blake, who was directed to call all the servants of the 
Company “to account for all actions which hath passed since their 
being in the Bay.” During his tenure of office, in 1668, the 
Er glish began to anderteke the pilotuge of the nver end thus 
inaugurated the Bengal Pilot Service. 

In 1676, when Streynsham Master, the President of Madras, 
came to Bengal on a tour of imspection, the question was again 
debated wiether Hooghly or Bulasore was the most suitable place 
for the residence of the Chief; and the Council decided in favour 
of Hooghly, as ‘the key of Bengal’t In 1679, Master again 
visited Bengal and reorganized the factories Under the regu- 
lations laid down by him the trade in Bengal was placed 
under the general control of the Chief and Council at Hooghly.) 
The Council consisted of four members, and there were also 
tllowed for Hooghly a minister, surgeon. o secretary and « 
steward. The following Agents and Chiefs of Hooghly can be 
traced for this period :—Captain John Brookhaven (1650), James 
Bridgeman (1651-53), Paul Walgrave or Waldegrave (1653), 
George Gawton (1658), Jonathan Tretisa (1658-63), William 
Blake (1663-69), Shem Bridges (1669-70), Walter Clavell 
(1670—77), and Mathias Vincent (1677—82). 

The first factory of the English in Hooghly adjoined that of 
the Duteli, and narrowly escaped destruction by floods at the time 
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wher the old Dutch factory was swept away. One result of these 
floods was that the river in front of the factory was scoured out to 
a depth of 16 fathoms, forming what was called the Hooghly 
Hole*. fearing that the bank would be undermined, the English 
about 1665, built a new factory, a quarter of a mile higher up*. 
converting the old factory into a general,warehouse, while the new 
factory was the residence of the Chief and the factors The pay 
of the Agent was £100 in 1658, but was raised iv 1682 to £200 
plus a gratuity of £100 per annum The factors received pay 
of £20 to £40, and writers £W a yeart. All officers had free 
quarters, avd, if siugle, free boardi:tg at a public table, or, if 
married, were allowed diet monev. The higher officers were 
allowed wages for a certain number of servants, besides the 
use of the general servants of the factory}. The officers 
carried on private trade, making use not only of their own 
money, but also of the sums of the Company lying in their 
hands. In this way many of them amassed fortunes, often in 
partnership with the merchants called ‘interlopers,’ who defied 
the Uompany’s <laim to a monopoly, thus committing what 
the Directors called ‘the treacherous and unpardonable sin of 
complyance with interlopers§ ”’ 

In 1681 the factories in Bengal were again made independant 
of Madras, and William Hedges was appoiwted ‘Agent and 
Governor of the factories in the Bay of Bengal’ with orders to 
seize and send home Vincent the then Chief of Hooghly, who 
had been guilty of ‘odious infidelity’ in countenancing 
interlopers. Thomas Pitt, the grandfather of the Earl of Chatham, 
who was the chief interloper, set out from England nearly a 
month later and arrived in Bengal (in July 1682) before Hedges. 
He sailed up to Hooghly, took up his quarters at Chinsura, and, 
with the assistance of the Dutch and Bengal merchants, began to 
build warehouses and start a crew trade. He negotiated with 
the native governor of Hooghly and, under the title of the New 
English Company, obtained an order giving him commercial 
privileges and liberty to build a factory.l| Hedggs succeeded 
im getting an order for his arrest, but it was never exovated. 
The interlopers readily agreed to pay the Mughal his dues, 
and no arguments or bribes availed against them{. .They were 
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also on the best of terms with the Company's factors, and Hedges 
was powerless to touch them. 

Hedges furiher found that the trade at Hooghly wes ulmost 
st a standstil! owing to the exactions of the customs officers. He 
resolved to appeal to the Nawab at Dacca, but his boats were 
seized and had to make a stealthy escape from Hooghly by night. 
At Dacca he obtained a number of promises but little more, for 
after his return to Hooghly the Company’s boats were still 
stopped and their goods seized, while Hedges’ bribes failed to 
secure exemption from custom dues. After having embroiled 
himself with the Company's servants generally and dissatisfied 
the Directors completely, Hedges was dismissed in 1688, and 
Beard was appointed Agent Beard, a feeble old man, who was 
unable to deal with the disputes between the English and the 
local officials, died at Hooghly in 1685, and was succeeded by 
Job Charnock, then Chief of the Factory at Cossimbazar and 
second member of the Council, 

The situation which Charnok had to face was critical The 
interlopers were mischievously active Thoy were secretly helped 
by the Company 8 factors, and they were permitted to buy and 
sell openly, on payment of custom duties to the Nawab’s officials. 
The quarrel between the Company and the eubordmates of the 
Nawab had ended in the Compuny s boats being stopped, the sale 
of its silver prohibited, and its trade interfered with. Charnock 
himeelf had great difliiulty in making his way to Hooghly from 
Cossimbazar. He had been directed to pay Ra. 43 000 in settle- 
ment of a claim made by some native merchants and the factory 
waa invested by troops to prevent his escape It was not till 
April 1686 that he got through the cordon and reached 
Honghly*. 

When Charnook took over charge he found the Court of Direo- 
tors resolved on war. The: wrote: —“ That, since those Governors 
have by that unfortunate Accident, and audacity of the Inter. 
lopera, got the knack of trampling upon us, asd extorting what 
they please of our estate from us, by the besieging of our factories 
and stopping of ou boats upon the Ganges They will never 
forbaer dosing soe till we have made them as sensible of out 
power as we have of our truth and justice” Accordingly, with 
the sanction of the King James II, the Company despatched 
@ squadron of six ships and three frigates with siz companiés 
on bdard + Nicholson. who was in command, was instructed 
to take on, board the Campany’s officers in Bengal, te send 
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an ultimatum to the Nawab, and to seize ell the Mughal 
vessels he could. If no agreement could be made with the 
Nawab, the bulk of the force should take and fortify Chittagong, 
of which Job Charnock was to be Governor’. 

The Rochester and one frigate arrived first with a force of 108 
soldiers; while a small reinforcement was received from Madras, 
which, with the garrison at Hooghly, brought the number of, the 
English troops to about 400 men. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments alarmed the Nawab, who ordered 300 horse and 3,000 or 

4,000 foot to protect the town. The Funjdar, Abdul ‘Ghani, 
prohibited the supply of provisions to the English and erected a 
battery of 11 guus to command the English shipping in the 
Hooghly Holet. 

A rupture soon ensued. On 28th October three Tinglidh 
soldiers, who had gone into the bazar to buy victuals, were seized, 
beaten and carned off to the Funjda:. Captain Leslie was 
immediately ordered out of the factory wilh a company of soldiers 
to bring them in, dead or alive On his way, he was eet 
upon by a body of horse and foot, which” he routed The 
enemy next fired a number of houses near the English factory, 
and thy old factors was also burnt down. The battery having 
opened fire on the slupping, a detachment was sent under 
Captain Richardson to attack it, while the rest of the soldiers 
were ordered up from Chandernagore. The latter took the battery 
by assault, and, after spiking and dismountiug the guns, carried 
the fight into the town, burning as they went and driving all 
before them. In the evening the English ketches and sloops 
came up and “kept fimng and batterng the town most part of 
that night and noxt day, and making frequent sallies on shore, 
burning and plundering” The Fuujdar, through the Dutch, 
now applied for an armistice. To this the English readily agreed, 
for they could not have maintained the place against the large 
force which was hourly expected; and they had no less than 
12,000 or 14,000 bags of saltpetre which they were anxious to 
ship. Charnock, reabzing that his position was untenable, entered 
into some infructuous negotiations with the Nawab, and deter- 
gnined to retire to Hijili,where the zamindar, who wag at war with 
the Mughals, invited the English to build factories and promised 
assistance. At last, on the 20th December 1686, the English 


left Hoogitly with all their goods, and dropped down the river 
to Butanuti. 
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In January 1687 Charnock again entefed into negotiations 
with the Nawab, but the latter refused his demands and sent 
down « Bakshi, named Abdul Samad, to Hooghly with two 
thousand horse, Hostilities were now resumed; but the rest of 
the war took place outside this district and need be only briefly 
noticed. After sacking and burning Balasore, the English 
fortified themselves in the island of Hijili, but a truce was 
concluded in June. ‘The English then handed over the fort, and 
made their way to Uluberia, thence to Little Tanna, and 
eventnally in September 1687 arrived at Sutonuti", where 
Charnock and his Council remained for more than a year. In 
the meantime, the London Directors sent out Captain Heath 
with orders to take off all ‘he English and capture Chittagong. 
He arrived at Calcutta in September 1688, took away Charnock 
and his companions, and on 8th November sacked Balasore He 
arrived at Chittagong in January 1688, but left it without doing 
anything and returned to Madras, where Charnock and his 
assistants stayed for sixteen months Fir ally, the courtesy of 
the new Nawab,*lbrahim Khan. induced the Madras authorities 
to send Charnock and his Council back to Bengal. They arrived 
at Sutanut: on 24th Auguat 1690. Henry Stanley and 
Thomas Mackrith were sont io Hooghly, whence the former sent 
to Charnock such small necessaries as a pair of water jars (gharda), 
three large dishes, anda dozen plates. They wero recalled to 
Calentta shortly afterwards on the declaration of war with the 
French. Charnock declined to go back to Hooghly or to a place 
two miles below it, which was offered by the Musalman Govern- 
ment, but finally settled at Calcutta, where he died in 1693.f 

The attempt of the Company to keeptheir monopoly of the Kast 
Indian trade intact, and their bitter persecution of the free 
traders or “‘interlopers,” had by this time raised up a number 
of enemies in Englacd A new Company was formed, duly 
constituted under the name of “The English Company trading 
to the East Indies”. Sir Edward Littleton was appointed its 
President ‘and Agent on the Bay, and with his Council and 
factors made hieshead-quarters at Hooghly in 1699. The rival 
Compauies continued their quarrels. for several years; but the 

. new Company was generally unfortunate both in its mon and 
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in its trade. Several assistants died at Hooghly ; and a number 
of military guards died or deserted. Littleton neglected his 
duties and was found to have misappropriated part of the Com- 
pany’s money. The two Companies were amalgamated in April 
1702, when orders were sent to the President to withdraw the 
out-factories, quit Hooghly and retire to Calcutta.* This was 
done some time after 4th July 1704, on which date a corneulta- 
tion of the Council at lHlooghly is recorded t In the Rotafion 
Government now set up, the ( ouncil was presided over in alternate 
weeks by Mr. Halsey of the old Company and Mr, Hedges pf the 
new Company, the office of President having been suspended for 
one year. 

Thongh the English had now made Calcutta their head- 
quarters, they kept up their connection with Hooghly so long 
as it continued to be the seat of the sa ydér. In 1700 we find 
that the Fatyddr threatened to send a A’ést to Calcutta to adminis- 
ter justice among the nutives; but a timely bribe to the Nazim, 
Prince Azim-us-Shah, produced an order forbidding this step? 
Next, in March 1702, the Zaudér, in pursuance ef the Emperor’s 
proclamation that redress was to be made for the piracies com- 
mitted by the Europeans, ordered the seizure of all the effects of 
the old Company at Calcutta, but was deterred from executing his 
order by the vigorous measures of defenco taken by the President, 
Beard,§ who was determined not “to be always giving way to 
every little rascal”. Later in the same year the J u,/ar, Lot 
satisfied with a preset of Rs. 5,000, demanded a larger sum as 
hia price for allowing the free transit of the Compapy’s goods. 
Beard, however, retaliated by stopping the Mughal ships bound for 
Surat and Persia, and the Fawdd then gave way.l| In 1708 a 
newly appointed Governor, a ‘ hot-headed p/honsdar’, gave more 
trouble, stopping the English trade and imprisoning their servants 
at Hooghly" ; and in 17138 a force of 61) soldiers had to be sent up 
to Hooghly to protest against another’ sto, page of trade and 
threaten reprisals.** To prevent such interruptions to their 
commerce, the Council from time to time paid money and gave 
presents to the Hooghly Fawsdar and his subordinates; and a 
sakit ¢ or iF agent was kept there as their intermediary tt ‘The factory 
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house, however, was left in charge of only two or three peons 
and @ native gardencr; and in December 1712, was described as 
being partly in ruins, aid the garden as containing nothing but 
weeds. * ‘ < 

During the last days of Muhammadan rulo Hooghly again 
figured prominently. When Siraj-ud-daula was marching against 
Caloutta in 1756, the English sent a party of 15 men up to Sukh- 
sagar to reconneitre, This gave rise to a ramour that the English 
were ou their way to attack Hooghly, aad the Nawab hurriedly 
seut down 2,000 horse to hold the town t Clive and Watson 
retook Calcutta on Quad January 1757; and ou the 4th January 
embarked a force of about 200 grenadiers and 3800 sepoys 
on board the Bi idyewates, the Kiiysfprsir sloop and the Pauaider 
bomb ketch, which were sent. with a flotilla of boats and sloozs, to 
surprise Hooghly town While going up the river, the dridverater 
grounded, and owing {o the deluy thus cused the people of 
Hooghly had time to carry away most of their effects. At 
length, with the help of a Datch pilot from Baravagar, the vessela 
reached {looghly,on the 9th Junuary and began to bombard the 
town I'heir fire made a small breach in the south-east bastion, 
after which tho sailors, followed by the sepoys «a d grenadiers, 
stormed the for!, the garrison of 2,00” men flying before them. 

The fort having been captured, the English proceeded to secure 
posse-tion of the neighbourhood On the 12th Jannery a small 
force sallied out to} andel, which they found full of provisions said 
to be i:tended for the Nawab’s army A force of 5,000 men 
surrounded the detachment, but after firing Bandel, it fought its 
way back without loss. On the 15th, after having disabled the 
enemy's guns, demolished the walls and burnt the houses both 
within and without the fort, the English proceeded up the river 
and burnt down the granaries above Bandel (Shahganj). On 
the 17th the Europgan troops were sent down to Caloutta; 
while the sailors and sepoys were employed in plundering the 
country. The work of destruction was continued on the 19th; 
on the 2Uthesome more vessels were taken at Chinsura; and at 
length on the 22ud the fleet left for Calcutta. In {he meantime, 
the Nawab had been moving down with his army, a spy report- 
ing his arrtval at Naydsarai on the 16th January. On the Ist 
February, he wrote a letter to Clive saying that he had arrived 
at Hooghly, and on’the 9th he signed a treaty agreeing not, to 
molest the Company in the enjoyment of their privileges, to 
permit the free transit of their goods, to restore the factories 
abla tcisedaacnist Ajeet ass Serna nterinnnenrenee nntneneenentneenemmenntainnannpenesantmnaennaatt Aa 
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and plundered proporty, and to permit the Company to establish 
a mint and fortify Caloutta. 

The neat important event in the history of the English was 
the capture of Chandernagore on 23rd*March 1757. This will 
be described later, and here it will suffice to say that Nanda 
Kumar, who was then acting as Governér of Hooghly, had been 
ordered to move to the assistance of the French, but had 
apparently been bribed and did nothing. Navda Kumar was not 
confirmed, but displaced by Sheikh Amirulla, to whdm Clive wrote 
in June 1757, saying that he was marching to Murshidabad 
and would destroy the town, if the Faujidr interfered with his 
march, or opposed the passage of boats or supplies. The 
Fanjdar meekly yielded, and on the 13th June the English 
army went past Chinsura, both by river and land, on their 
eventful march {o the battle of Plassey. 

In 1759 war broke out between tho Dutch and English. 
Mir Jafar, the new Nawab, intrigued with the Dutch, who had 
grown jealous of the increasing power uf the British Company. 
This brought on the last battle bet ween Europeans in West Bengal, 
which took place on the Hooghly river at Melancholy Point and 
on land at Bedarrah, the Dutch, as already related, being signally 
defeated. Finally, by the treaty signed by Mir Kasim Ali in 
September 1759, the Hooghly district was placed under the East 
India Company. 

Tae Danish Kast India Company war formed in 1612, and 
their first settlement was at Tranquebar in the Tanjore district. 
Their first vonturo, like the second Portuguese venture in the Bay 
of Bengal, ended in the wreck of their vessel. Its captain, 
Crape, mode his way from {he Coromandel Coast to the court of 
the King of Tanjore, from whom he obtained a grant of land. 
Here @ fort, the ‘ Dansborg,’ was built in 1620, but four years 
later it became the propeily of the King of Denmark, to whom 
the Company owed money.” Before 1633 the Danes must have 
made their way further up the Bay, fora passage in Bruton's 
Journalt of that year refers to the passes granted by the Danes, 
Dutch and English to vessels trading on the coast of Orissa. 
Their first factory in Bengal was established at Balasore, some 
time after 1686, according to Walter Clavell.¢ Tt remained 
their chief factory till 1643 or 1644, when thpy became involved 
in & quarrelewith the Governor of Balasore, Malik Beg, who, it 
in said, poisoned the Danes, seized their goods, and demolished 
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their factory. Tho Danes declared war, but, having neither a fleet 
nor an army, could do little, the sum total of their scoomplishments 
in 32 sears being the capture of 30 Moorish vessels. In 1674 
the arrival of a ship of 16 guus and one slodp enabled them to 
seize five vessels in the Balasore Roads. ‘I hereupon the Governor, 
Malik Kasim, promised to give them the same trading privileges 
asthe English, to build a factory for them at Balasore and to 
pay them kis 5,000 to Rs 6,000 for their expenses On reoeiving 
this promise “the [anes gave up the vessels they had seized ; but 
as sdon as their Commodore, with five or six men, went into the 
town and paid a visit to the Governor, the latter detained them, 
saying that, unless confirmed by the Nawab, the agreement could 
wot be carried out In 1676, Wilk Wygbert, another Com- 
modore, came to Balasorein a ship, went up to Hooghly ina 
sloop, and thence by budgerow {o Dacca Here, at an outlay 
of Rs 4000 to Rs. 6,000, he got a pharman from the Nawab, 
Shaista Khan, authorising the Danos to trade free of custom dues 
in Bengal and Orissa Under this authority a fresh factory was 
started by the Danes at Balasore in 1676 * 

The Danes next set up another factory oa the river Hooghly 
at Gondalpaéra in the south-east of what 1s now the French terri- 
tory of Chandernagore A trace of this settlement still survives 
in the name given toa part ot Gondalpira,> viz, Dinemérdénga, 
the land of the Danes. It was act in existence in 1676 when 
Streynsham Master came up the Hooghly river, but it must have 
been started some time before the beginning of the 18th century, 
when Alexander Hamilton wrote :—“‘ There are sevoral other 
villages on the river's side onthe way to Hooghly, but none 
rematkable till we come to the Danes’ Factory, which stands 
about four miles below Hooghly But the poverty of the 
Danes has made them desert it, after having robbed the Mogul 
subjects of some of their shipping to keep themselves from 
starving.”’t This factory is also mentioned by an “ adventurer”, 
who was given lettera to “‘Monsure Attrope, governor of the 
Danes Factory at Gondulpara,”’ which he visited in 1712.+ 

‘Another factory of the Danes 1s shown in Valentijn’s map 
(published in 1723), on the east bank of the river opposite the mouth 
of the river “ Basasandheri,” 1.2, the Kana Damodar, under the 
name Deense Logie,j.e., the Danish lodge. This factory is also 

® Thognas Bowrey, Countries round the Bay of Bengal, pp. 181-00. Wygbert 
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mentioned by Hamilton :—“ At a little below the mouth of it, 
{the Ganga, tc, the Ripnarayan), the Danes have a thatcht 
House, but for what Reasons they kept an house there, I never 
could learn.” * Avfew years earlier, in 1700, Sir Edward Little- 
ton noticed that the Danish assistants were supplied with wives 
from Europe, and did not marry natives.t* 

“The Danes abandoned their factories along the Hooghly in 
1714, aa we learn from an entry in the Diary and Consultations 
Book of the Council at Fort William. ‘ There having been a 
difference between the Dunes and the Moors Government for 
some time, on which the Danes have been forced to Leave their 
Factory, od have seized a Large Suratt Ship Laden with 
Sugar, Silk aud other goods bound for Suratt, and belonging te 
Merchants there. They are now making the best of their way 
down the River, to wait for what other Ships shall go out belong- 
ing to the Moors aud then desiga for Trincombar’+ The 
Mughal Governor of Hooghly lwsing asked the English to 
mediate, some letters were written by William Iledges and his 
Council to Mr. Attrup, “ Chief for Afiairs of the Royall Com- 
pany of Denmark.” Jafar Khan, the Diwan, promised to make 
their aggressors give the Danes full satisfaction for all the 
injuries done them ard to ieimburse them for all the charges 
they incurred in their defence, and further promised {hut if they 
would remain two or three mouths in the river, he would secure 
them a royal piamdn. Atirup refused the overtures, and a 
subsequent lettor from Madras shows that “the Danes’ prize 
taken from the Moors” arrived there in January 1715 and went 
on to Tranquebar."’s 

{ ‘In 1745 the Danes re-established themselves, haviug secured 
toma Ali Vardi Khan, at a co siderable cost, the grant of a 
settlement at Serampore. For this graut apparently they were 
mainly indebted to the yvod offices of Monsieur Law, the 
Chief of the French factory at Cossimbazar, who wrote in 
his Memoirs:—“ The previous year (1755) had brought him 
(Biraj-ud-daula) in a good desl of money owing to thd business 
of establishing the Danes in Bengal. In fact, it was only by 
means of his order that I,managed to conclude this affair, 
aud the Nawab Ali Vordi Khan let him have all the’ profit,” 
Renault, the Goverror of Chander:agore, alsg claimed credit 
for their re-establishment. Whoever was entitled to the credit, 
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the Danes and French had for some time been on very good 
terma, for two years before this the Danes had been allowed 
to load and unload cargoes at Chandernagore, where they were 
seized, and represented by an agent named Sqetman.* Soetman 
was the first Governor of the new settlement and proceeded to take 
possession on 7th October 1755, but the whole day was peased in 
disputes with the native official. Next day the Danish flag 
was hoisted, and the settlement was loyally named Frederiks 
nagore after the King of Denmark, Frederick V 

ough the Danes had been allowed to settle at Serampore 
ard to trade in Bengal, they were not permitted to fortify their 
settlement or keep up a garrison. \ In spite of this, Siraj-ud-daula, 
when advancing on Calcutta in 1756, called on them, as well as 
the French and Dutch, to get their ‘ vessels of force’ ready and 
attack the English from the river, while he dehvered his asssult 
by land All three natiors excused themselves on one pretext or 
another, the Danish Governor replying that he had neither 
horse, foot or guus, but was living in a miserable mud hut with 
only two or three servants.t The plea was evidently not 
accepted, for the Nawab on his return from the capture of 
Culeutta, levied from the Danes a fine of Rs 25,000, a large sum 
considering that they had then very little trade in Bengal, 
only one ship, the A.ng of Denn ik, having come trom Tyranque- 
bar all that year§ When Chandernagore was tuken by the 
Enghsh on 23rd March 1757, some of the French found refuge 
at Serampore with the Danes,ll who evidently had 1 ot forgotten 
the help given them two years before The English Govern- 
ment at Calcutta took umbrage at this To mark their resentment, 
the Council stopped the passage of the King of Denmark in 
January 1759, and refused the Dunes the loan of four cannon 
and some ammunition next year. There was a more serious 
quarrel in 1763, Some British sepoys were charged with assault- 
ing some Danish peons and were sentenced to 25 lashes each. 
The British, thereupon, invested Serampore, but withdrew on 
recaiving a9 apology.{] 

(The decline of Danish trade continued for a few years later, 

may be gathered’ from the account given by Stavorinus in Oobiter 
1769 :—‘ Going down \from Chinsura) I landed at Serampore, 
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whore the Danes have a factory; this is tLe most inoonsiderable 
Earopean establishment on the Ganges, consisting only, besides 
the village occupied by the ntivea, in a few houses inhabited by 
Europeans Their trade is of very little importance.”* It soon 
revived. The servants of the East India Company, not being 
allowed to romit their savings by bills on the Directors, had 
to make their remittances through foreign factories. Moreover, 
England was at war with the United States, France and Holland ; 
and to oscape the enemies’ privateers and men of-war, the English 
sent their goods home in the neutral vessels of the “Danes. ‘“ No 
fewor than twenty-two ships, mostly of three masts, and aniount- 
ing in the aggregate to more than 10,000 tons, cleared out from 
the port in the short space of nine months.”t These were the 
golden days of Serampore. Factors who drew pay of ouly Rs, 2u0 
a month drunk champagne at Rs 80 a dozen, and in a few 
years returned home with large fortunes! Those too were the 
days in which the town became famous in the Christian world as 
the headquarters of the Baptist missionaries; for in 1799 
Marshman, Ward and two other missonaries came to Serampore, 
where they were soon joined by Carey. 

In 1801, hostilities having been resumed with Denmark, Seram- 
pore was soized by the British, but was restored next year on the 
conclusion of the Peace of Amiens. The Danish trade after this 
continued to flourish, as the Bay swarmed with French privateers, 
and the Calcutta merchants were only too eager io ship their goods 
in neutral bottoms under the Danish flag. In 1808, however, war 
with Denmark having been again declared, Lord Minto, the then 
Governor-General, sent a detachment of British troops to capture 
the town, while his son, who was in command of the frigate 
Modeste, took the Danish ships lying in the river Serampore 
was then administered by the Judge-Magistrate of Hooghly until 
1815, when it was restored to the Danes on the conclusion 
of the Peace of Kiel. Thongh the Danes recovered the town, they 
did not regain their trade. A shoal had formed in front of the 
town and their goods were ousted by British competition. 
Between 1815 and 1845 only one vessel visited the port, while in 
1818-14 the total revenue was only Rs. 13,231 } 

.The decadence of Serumpore at this time is clearly shown 
by the account of Bishop Heber, who visited it in December 
1823. (Jhe settlement, he said, had grievously declined, since it 
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was taken by the British) and all the more because, when it was 
restored, the Danish Government had not stipulated for the conti- 
nuance of a grant of 200 chests of opiam yearly, which the East 
India Company had previously supplied at cost price The 
revenue did not meet current expenses, and the Government had 
been utterly unable to relieve the suffering recently caused by an 
inundation. Bishop Heber, however, admired, the place-—“a 
handsome place, kept beautifully clean, and looking more like an 
European town than Calcutta.” He also admired tho vigour 
of the administration of the Governor, Colonel Krefting, a fine old 
veteran ‘who had been in Bengal for over 40 years, ‘During 
the late inundation he was called on for more vigorous measures 
than usual, since a numerous band of ‘I!ecoits’ or river pirates, 
trusting to the general confusion and apparently defenceless 
state of the place, attacked his little kingdom, and began to burn 
and pillage with all the horrors which attend such inroads in 
this country. The Colonel took the field at the head of his dozen 
Sepoys, his silver-sticks, policemen, and sundry volunteers, to the 
amount of perhaps thirty, killed some of the ruffians, and took 
several prisoners, Whom he hanged next morning.” At that time a 
number of persous appear to have been attracted by the cheapness 
of living in Serampore, and it was also an asylum for debtors. 
In 1830 the right to shelter debtors was given up by the 
Danes, and this concession still further diminished its resources, » 
though the frontier duty (called a double duty), which astitled 
trade with the interior, was abolished. 

Eventually, by a treaty concluded on 22nd February 1845, 
the King of Deumark transferred Serampore with Tranquebar to 
the British for 124 lakhs. ‘The treaty specified that the settle- 
ment transferred was the town of Frederikenagore or Serampore, 
comprising 60 bighds, and the districts of Serampore, Akna and 
Pearapore, for which districts an annual sum of Rs. 1,601 was to 
be paid to the zamindars of Sheoraphuli. It was further stated that 
it contained the following public property, viz , the Government 
House, Secretary's house a: d offices, court-house with jail annexed, 
the Danish Church, a bazar, two small guard-houses on the river 
bank, a caval, public roads and bridges* Ratifications of the 
treaty were exchanged on 6th October, aud the place was made 
over to the English on 11th October 1845. 

The following Danish Governors can be traced :— Soetman 
(175§-56), Ziegenbalk or Ziegenbalg (1758-59),~ Demarches 
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(1763-64), Colonel Bie (1789 1805), Colonel Jacob Krefling 
(1805—08, 1815-28), J. 8. Hohlenberg (1828—33 , Colonel 
Rehling (1836), who was subsequently Governor of Tranquebar 
and P. Hansen (1836—45; Colo el Crawford gives as the last 
Governor one Lindeman .1°42—45 , but the Bengal and Agra 
Gazetteer of 1841 shows the Hon’ble P. Hansen as Governor, 
and the Intter signed the treaty of 22nd February '845, which 
distinctly refers to him as “Veter Hansen, Courcillor of State, 
Governor of His Danish Majesty s Possessions in India, Knight of 
the Order of Da: nebrog.” he certificate of exchange wag sigued 
by L. Linhard, who was Judge and Magistrate in 1441. 

According to tho English factory records, the first settle- 
ment of the French in Bengal was made at Hooghly and was the 
result of an accident In a letter to the Court of Directors, 
dated Kalusore, {he 28th Yecember 1674, Walter Clavell the 
English Company's chief representative in the Bay, reported 
that in the preceding year a ship of the French King’s, named 
the J/ men, while returning to Bt ‘lhomeé, was separated from the 
rest of the squadron sent by the Viceroy M Dela Haye) owing 
to foul weather. Not being able to make Coromandel, she came 
to the Balasore Roads, where she was surprised and taken by three 
Dutch merchantmen bound for Hooghly ‘They ‘had the confidence 
to bring her up to Hooghly before their one tuetory ;’ and several 
specious pretences were mado that the ship should be taken from 
the Dutch and redelivered tothe French, to which purpose the 
Governor of Balasore porsuaded some of the French to complain 
personally at Dacca. ‘Lhe upshot was that the Dutch were fain to 
buy the prize of the Moors, and the French were sent away with 
good words and liberty to build factories and carry on trade in 
what part of Kongal they would. *-In Hugly they made a amall 
house neere {he Dutch Factory, from which the Dutch by their 
application aud presert to thé Moores, have routed them; aud 
they thereupon pretendedly, but really becarse they can borrow 
no more money, have lately left Hugly, and are intended for 
the Coast in an open boate, and taking a long farewell of Bengala, 
where they are indebted about Rupees 8,000."* 

As the sloop Fleming left St. Thomé in April 1673, the French- 
mon presumably were brovght to Hooghly towards the close of that 
year, and after allowing for their journey to and from Daocea, they 
inall probability built their ‘small house’ at Hooghly about 1674, 
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It is this house evidently which is alluded to by the English Agent 
Streynsham Master ‘under date 18th September 1676 :—“... Less 
than 2 miles short of Hugly we passed by the Dutch Garden, and 
a little further by s large spot of ground whichithe French had 
laid out in a factory, thé gateto which was staniling, but was now 
in the possession uf the Dutch. Then we came by the Dutch 
factory.”* From this description it appears that(the factory 
was in the extreme north of the modern Chandernagoro, just south 
of Chinsura~ It alao appears that the French did not leave Bengal 
altogether, when they abandoned their settlement, for Master, 
writing on 23rd September 1676, noted that at Coasimbazar he 
passed by the spot of ground allotted to the French ¢ 

It is not certain when Chandernagore was reoccupied by the 
French. The common tradition is that permission to erect a factory 
here was granted to the French in 1688 by a vnarmdn of the 
Emperor Aurangzeb obtained during the rebellion of Subha 
Singh in 1696-97 The Dutch, French and English, it is said, 
hired soldiers and requested permisaiun to put their factomes into 
a state of defence. The Nawab Ibrahim Khan gave them a 
general authonty to provide for their own safety ; and acting on 
this, they raised walls with bastions round then factories In this 
way Fort Gustavus at Chinsura, Fort Orleans at Chandernagore, 
and Fort William at Caleutta are said to have been built.§ In 
1701 Chandernagore was placed under the authority of the 
Governor of Pondicherry. For many yeara the French trade 
languished, as may be gathered from the remark made by Alex- 
ander Hamilton, in the beginning of the 18th century, that the 
French had a factory at Chandernagore with a few families living 
near it, but not much trade for want of money,|| and ‘a pretty 
little church to hear mrass in, which is the chief business of the 
French in Bengal ” ° 

In 1731 Joseph Franooix Dupleix was appoi-.ted Intendant of 
Chandernagore, and during the ten years in which he held that 
office he transformed the place. Accordirg to Mr. E. Sterling, 
Collector of Hooghly—‘ Chandernagore under his able goveroment 
hecame the astonishment and envy of its neighbours. Money 
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poured in from every quarter. New and surprising sources of com- 
mercial wealth were opened, and vast designs of wealth emanated 
from this one man,in whom the most unlimited confidence was 
placed. His measures enriched individuals, while his policy exten- 
ded the reputatior£ of his nation. Never perhaps did the glory of 
the French and their prosperity acquire a more extended field than 
in this colony on the bank of the Ganges.”’* So also Malleson 
writes: —“‘ From the period of its first oocupation to the time 
when Dupleix assumed the Intendantahip, ‘Chandernagore had 
been regardyd as a settlement of very minor importdnce. Starved 
by the parent Company in Paris, it had heen unable, partly -from 
want of means, and partly also from the want of enterprise on the 
part of the settlers, to carry on any large commercial operations. 
Lodges, or commercal posts, dependent upon Chandernagore, had 
also been established at Cossimbuzar, Jougdia, Dacca, Balasore and 
Patna. But their operations were of small extent. The long 
stint of money on the part of the Company ol the Indies had had, 
besides, a most pe.uivious effect upon the several intendants and 
their subordinates. The stagnation attendant upon poverty had 
lasted so long, that it had demoralized the cOmmunity. The 
members of it had oven come to regard stagnation as the natural 
order of things. ‘Lhe place itself bore evidence to the same effect. 
It had a ruined and forlorn appearance; its silent walls were 
overgrown with jungle; and whilst the swift stream of the 
Hooghly carried past it eastern merchandise intended for the 
rivals who were converting the mud huts of Sutanuti into the 
substantial warehouses of old Caloutta, the landing places of 
Chandernagore were comparatively deserted. 

“To govern a settlement thus fallen into a state of passive and 
assenting decrepitude, Dupleix was deputed in 1731. He saw, 
almost at a glance, the capabilities of the place, and, conscious of 
his own abilities, having tried and proved at Pondicherry his 
ideas regarding the power of trade, he felt that the task of 
restoring Chandernagore, would, under his system, be comparati- 
vely easy. He at onoe set in action the large fortune he had 
accumulated, and induced others to join in the venture. He 
bought ships, freighted cargoes, opened communications with the 
interior, attracted native merchanta to the town. Chandernagore 
soon felt the effect cf her master’s hand. Even the subordinates 
whom he found there, recovering, under the influence of his 
example,.from their supineness, begged to be allowed to join in the 
hig iin amc cae ay sane cpio Raat 
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trade. Dupleix had room for all. To some he advanced money, 
others he took into partnership, all he encouraged. He hed not 
ocoupied the Intendantship four years, when, in place of the half- 
dozen country-boats which, on his arrival, were lying unemployed 
at the landing-place, he had at sea thirty or forty ships, a number 
which increased before his departure to seventy-two, engaged in 
conveying the merchandise of Bengal to Surat, to Jedda, to 
Mocha, to Busgora, and to China. Nor did he neglect the inland 
trade. He established commercial relations with some of the 
principal cities in the interior, and evon opened commuvications 
with ‘Tibet. Under such a system, Chandernagore speedily 
recovered from its forlorn condition, From having been the most 
inconsiderable, it became, in a few years, the most important and 
flourishing of the European settlements in Bengal.’”* 

After the departure of Dupleix on transfer to Pondicherry 
(1741), the Maratha raids, the unsettled condition of the country, 
want of funds and lack of vigour on the part of his successors, 
sll combined to reduce the trade of the French in Bengal. 
There is ample proof of its decline. For instance, M, Renault, 
the Governor of Chandernagore, in a letter to Duploix dated 
80th September 1757, stated that when he took charge of the 
factory (in 1754), it was in debt to the extent of 26 or 27 lakha, 
but that by exercisivg his personal credit he managed to send back 
the next year three ships laden with rich cargoest. Again, in a 
letter of the Dutch Council at Hooghly to their Supreme Council 
at Batavia, dated 24th November 1756, it is said that the French 
“ have done no business these last few years’’;t and in another 
letter to the Assembly in Holland, dated 2nd January 1757, they 
wrote that “what the French are about to send by Pandichery and 
the Danes by Tranquebara, will be of but trifling importance.§ ” 

In 1756, when war threatened to break out between the 
French and the English, the European garrison at Chandernagore 
numbered only 112 officers and men.’ The French attempted to 
finish one of the bastions of Fort Orleans which had been begun in 
Ali Vardi's time (1750); while the English on their part began to 
clear out the Maratha ditch and repair the fortifications close to 
Fort William. Thereupon Sirdj-ud-daulé sent orders to both to 
demolish the works. The French Agent, M. Law, persuaded the 
Nawab that they were merely repairing old works; but the 
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Hnglish Agent at Calcutta, Mr. Drake, sent a reply, which the 
Nawab chose to regard as offensive and impertinent.* As is well 
known, the rupture with the English ended in the capture of 
Calcutta and the massacre of the Black Hole. Both Siraj-ud-daula 
and the English applied for help to the French, who declined to 
side with either party, but offered to shelter the English in their 
fort. While on his march to Caloutta, the Nawab forcibly took 
the French boats to transport his men across the Ganges, and on 
his return he levied from them a fine of Rs. 3,40,000.t This 
sum they paid on receiving three lakhs sent from France by the 
Company in the ship Saint Contest.t . 

In December 1756 news came that war had been declared 
between France and England. Two French Deputies visited 
Caleutta on the 4th January 1757 and asked Admiral Watson his 
intentions regarding neutrality. The Admiral offered them an 
alliance, offensive and defensive, against the Nawab. This they 
declined, on which the Admiral replied that he would be “forced 
totry his luck’ Noxt uunth the Nawab concluded a treaty with 
the Huglish, und on his way back past Chandernagore, sent friendly 
messages to M. Renault, repaid bim one lakh out® of the fiue he 
had levied, granted the French a parwaua with all the privileges 
allowed to the British, and even offered them the town of Hooghly 
if they would ally themselves with him. The French took the 
money, but declined the alliance The English believed, however, 
that they had a secret alliance with Siraj-ud-daula and determined 
to erush the French before attacking the Nawab. Futile negotia- 
tions followed, and the English, having received reinforcements, 
resolved to declare war. On llth March Clive charged the French 
with sheltering British deserters, and next day marched to within 
2 miles of Chandernagore, sendiug a summons to M. Renault to 
surrender, to which the latter sent no reply. On the 14th, Clive 
read out the declaration of war and began the siege. 

The fort was ill-prepared for an attack, being short in men, 
guns, ammunition and engineering officers, while the area to be 
defended was large. M. Renault could muster with great difficulty 
237 soldiers (including 45 pensioners and sick), 120 sailors, 70 
half-oastes and private Europeans, 100 civiliams, 167 sepoys and 
100 topanses. in all 794 mem After the loss of their outposts, the 
French withdrew into the fort and made a gallant defence, repal- 
sing several attacks, On the river side the drench had blocked 
the éhannel with four ships and a hulk. Admiral Watson oame 
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ap to help in the attack, with a fleet consisting of the Kent, the 
Tiger and the Salisbury, with the Bridgewcter and the Kingfieher, 
On the 28rd they moved through the sunken ships, along buoys 
carefully laid the previous day; and at about 7 am. the Tiger and 
the Hen: took up their position opposite the north-east and south- 
east bastions. Then ensued a sharp but short cannonade between 
the ships and the fort batteries, while Clive's troops attacked from 
the land side. The Hent was so terribly damaged es to be unfit for 
sea again, and the Salisbury was almost as bad; but tho fort bas- 
tions were completely breached, and the French gunners were 
almost all killed. Consequently, M Reuault at about 9-30 am. 
hoisted the white flag. Articles of capitulation were agreed upon, 
and were signed by Admirals Watsou and Pocock, and also by 
Clive, after some objections on Admiral Watson's part to Clive 
being associated with him A number of the French escaped to 
Serampore aod Chinsura, and some joined M Law at Cossimbazar, 
The rest were allowed parole, but. eventually, on the ground of 
having broken their parole, were imprisoned in Caloutta* The 
capture of Changernagore was of immense importance to the 
British both by clearing the way for the final settlement with the 
Nawab and also by providing them with a large supply of guns 
and ammunition; the loot alone is said to have been sold for 
£130,000. 

‘In 1765 Chandernagoro was restored to the French represented 
by John Law of Lauriston, Commandant of the French ostabliah- 
ment in the East Indies It was restored in accordance with a 
treaty betweon Great Britain, France and Spain concluded at 
Paris in 1763, which contained the proviso that the French 
engaged “not to erect fortifications, or to keep troops, in any part 
of the Soubah of Bengal” (Article XI)t. The English were 
strict on this point, and Stavorinus (1769-70) relates how M. 
Chevalier, the French Governor, who had caused a deep ditch to be 
dug round the town, was forced to have it filled up by an English 
engineer aided by 800 sepoys.t The French were, however, 
allowed to leep a certain small number of guns for saluting, and 
to hoist their flag over their factory.? 

Late in 1768, or early in 1769, the French appear to have had 
& quarrel with the Nawab, in which they certairly came off worst. 
Ht is described as follows by Colonel Pearse in a letter dated 23rd 
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February 1769:—“The French had shipped off a great deal of 
money ; and order was issued forbidding that any should be sent off 
from the coantry. The Nabob of Bengal, or Patna, I do not know 
which, though I believe the former, ordered his peons to surround 
Chandernagore till it should be re-landed. The French fired on 
them from the ship, by which many were killed and wounded ; the 
consequence was the destruction of the town. The Nabob’s people 
pulled down the houses and laid every thing in ruins. Monsieur 
Chevalier wrote to the Governor of Fort Willam, desiring that 
the neutrality which subsisted between the two nations, might 
continue (for he was determined to march against the Nabob), and 
that the ship might not be molested. He was answered, that if 
she attompted to pass, she would be fired on by the guns of the 
Fort. The Nabob having demanded our assistance, the ship was 
afterwards seized, but I hear since that she 1s gone The Nabob 
has ordered all the Freuch down; trade is entirely stopped, which 
may perhaps end in trouble.’”* 

In 1778, on the outbreak of war in Europe, the English again 
oceupiod Chandernagore. Colonel Dow quietly jnvested the town, 
and then set out with a company of sepoys to Ghiretti in search 
of the Guvernor Chevalier His wife pretended he was ill, and 
Dow found that he had escaped, the Commundant, Hanquart, 
handing over the town in his absence +t The English, however, 
withdrew on the conclusion of peace in 1783. 

During the French Revolution the citizens of Chandernagore 
shared in the republican fervour of their countrymen. The 
Governor fled to his country house at Ghiretti, but was brought back 
to the town by an excited mob, which wished to copy the Parisians’ 
march to Versailles, There he was kept a captive for some time in 
spite of the demands made by Lord Cornwallis for his release, 
Eventually, it was decided to send the royalists in chains to the Isle 
of France, but Cornwallis stopped the brig on which they were 
shipped while on its way down the Hooghly and released the 
captives. According to another account, the Governor was 
refused admission to the town, and seeing no hope of* avy change 
in the sentiments of the republicans, withdrew ,to Caloutta aud 
thence to Pondicherry.§ In June 1793, during ‘the war following 
the revolution, Chandernagore was reocoupied by the English 
without opposition, and was administered by a special officer, 
mann Lnernenceneneemmeneemnemncinteeerraenann 
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Mr. Richard Birch. It was restored by the Treaty of Amiens in 
1802, only to be seized again a few months later on the resump- 
tion of hostilities It was then administered by the Judge- 
Magistrate of Hooghly, }md was finally made over to the French in 
1816, after having been almost uninterruptedly in British possession 
for 23 years. While undef the British Government, Chandernagore, 
as well as Chinsura ahd Serampore, is said to have swarmed 
with receivers of stolen goods, cheats, swindlers and fraudulent 
pawnbrokers.** When Bishop Heber visited it in 1823, “the 
street presented a remarkable picture of solitude and desolation”, 
and the Bishop saw “no boats loading or unloading at the quay, 
no porters with burdens in the streets, no carts, no market people, 
and in fact only a small native bazar and a few diamal-looking 
European shops.” 

(The Prussians were another European nation that offected Tur 
a settlement in this district. This settlement was indirectly due F™°® 
to the enterprise of Frederick the Great,*who having gained 
posseession of East Friesland in 1744, endeavoured to convert its 
capital, Embden,iuto a great northern port. With this object he 
founded, in 1753, the engalische Handels-Geselischaft {also known 
a8 the Bengal Company of Embden, the Embden East India 
Company, and the Prussian Asiatie Company). The Prussians had 
obviously some difficulties to face before gaining a footing in Bengal. 
“Tf the Germans come here,” the Nawab wrote to the English, 
“it will be very bad for all the Europeans, but for you worst of 
all, and you will afterwards repent it; and I shall be obliged to 
stop all your trade and business ... Therefore take care that these 
German ships do not come.” “God forbid that they should 
come,” was the pious response of the President of the English 
Council, “but should this be the case, I am in hopes they will be 
either sunk, broke, or destroyed.”’+ Still, the Prassians appear to 
have establiahed themselves in the district “three or four years” 
before 1756, on the same terms as those allowed to the Danes, 
viz., they might carry on their trade on payment of custom 
duties and fire houses for themselves and warehouses for their 
goods, but not -erect fortifications or keep garrisons.§ Their 
factory appears to have been a mile.south of Fort Orleans at 
Chandernagore,|| and had gardens attached to it, which are sevéral 
times referred to ag the Prussian gardens. 
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The year 1756 was a disastrous one for the Prassians, In 
June Siraj-nd-daula extorted Rs. 5,000 from them. In August 
their only ship, the Prince Henry of Prussia, was wrecked while 
entering the Ganges, owing to the misconduct of an English pilot 
Hendrick Walters,* whom the Board dismissed for his carelessness ; 
while the supercargoes invested the mone} they had brought out, 
to the extent of Rs. 2,50,000, with the English for homeward 
trade.t Their position was, in fact, so bad that Mr. John Young, 
the Chief of the Prussian factory, seeing himself “ detested, 
despised and not knowing how to support himself with honour” 
withdrew to the English with merchandise worth Rs. 50,000.} 

After these losses, what littie trade they had dwindled still 
further owing to the rivalry of the other European companies. 
Their pilots refused to serve the Prussian ships, and a letter from 
the Enghsh Court of Directors, dated 25th March 1757, absolutely 
forbade thy Company’s servants to have any dealings with them 
ar give them any assistance in thoir mercantile affairs, though 
if their ships wanted water, provisions or real necessaries, they 
might be supplied ‘in accordance with the custom of nations in 
amity one with the other.’ The Company was soon afterwards 
wound up; and the lroceedings of Calcutta, dated 21st August 
1760, record a letter from John Young, dated London, 18th July 
1759, requesting the English to take possession of all the effects 
of the Royal Prussian Bengal Compay § 

«The Flemish also for a short time carried on trade in the 
district. The merchants of Ostend, Antwerp, and other towns in 
Flanders and Brabant appear to have endeavoured to get some share 
in the trade with the East Indies early in the 18th century, for 
in 1720, aud again in 1721, they sent six ships, of which one was 
consigned to Bengal; their principal station was at Coblom 
on the coast of Coromandel. In 1722 the Ostend Company was 
formed, and a year later it had founded and lost a settlement on 
the Hooghly. Of this there is an interesting account in the 
Riydsu-s-Salatin, which however confounds the Flemish with the 
Danes. “They had,” it states, ‘no factory in Bengal'and carried 
on commercial transactions through the agency of the French; ”’ 
but with the assistance of the latter obtained permission from the 
Nawab, Murshid Kuli Khan, to build a factory at Bankibasar 
on the eastern bank of the Hooghly, and set to work to erect a 


strong buildixg. The European nations feared their rivalry, for 
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“‘ placing obliquely the cap of vanity on the head of pride, they 
bragged they would sell woollen-stuffs, velvet, and silk-stuffs at 
the rate of gunny-cloth’”’ The other Europeans accordingly 
intrigued against them, and having gained over the Faujdar of 
Hooghly, got him to induce the Nawab to order the closure of the 
factory. The Danes defied the Mughals, mounted cannon, and 
with the help of the French prepared for resistauce. The 
Faujdér of Hooghly then sent a force under his Deputy Mir Jafar 
(apparently the subsequent Nawab of Bengal), which cut off their 
supplies Though the Indian servants all fled, and he had only 
18 men left, who were, moreover, reduced to starvation, the Chief 
still offered a desperate resistance. At last, he hid his arm 
shattered by a cannon-ball, and “was obliged, in consequence, 
at dead of night, to scuttle out of the factory, and, embarking 
on board a vessel, he set sail for his own native country. Next 
morning, the factory was captured; but save and except some 
canuon-balls, nothing of vuluo was found.” The gateway and 
tower were then razed to the ground and Mir Jafar returned 
in triumph to Hgoghly.* 

The capture of the factory took place according to Alexander 
Hamilton in 1723, and this date is probably correct, for Hamilton's 
work (ANvw Acccunt of the Eoat Indies) was published in 1727, being 
republished in 1744 It is also confirmed by two other facts, ris., 
(1) the whole transaction is ascribed by the Hiyagu-s-S atin to the 
time of Murshid Kuli Khan, who died in 1725, and (2) the Ostend 
Company had its charter suspended in 1727, and was suppressed 
in 1731. Stewart adds some interosting details as to the attempts 
of the Flemish to tap the trade of Bengal. According to his ao- 
count, the first ship sent by the Company to Bengal, the Emperor 
Charles, which mounted 30 guns, was lost in going up the Ganges. 
The greater part of her cargo was, however, saved; and the offi- 
cers and crew took possession of Bankibazar, and erected tempo- 
rary houses. In the two following years, three ships, of a larger 
size than the first, arrived in Bengal, and completely established 
the Ostend ¢rade in that province ; and as they undersold the other 
Europeans in various articles, their factory quickly rose in estima- 
tion. At first, the factors resided in houses constructed of mats 
and bamboos ; but they afterwards ‘built brick dwellings, and 
surrounded theirfactory with a wall, having bastions at the angles: 
they also cut a ditch, communicating with the river, of such a 
depth esto’ admit sloope of considerable burthen. 





© Bigdse-s-SelBtin, pp. 276-8, Hamilton states that after being forced to 
qnid theit factory the Flemish foun’ protection with the Freech at 
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Btewart then montions the suspension of the charter, and says 
that, notwithstanding this prohibition, the private merchants 
occasionally sent out ships to India; and, as the agent of the 
head of the factory in Bengal was a person of great activity and 
determination, he continued to furnish them with cargoes This 
traffic, although carried on clandestineky, could not escape the 
notice of the Dutch and English, the latter of whom sent a 
squadron, under the command of Captain Gosfright of the ship 
Fordwich, to blockade the river Ganges. The Commodore sailed up 
the river; and having obtained intelligence that two Qstend 
ships were anchored between Calcutta and Bankibazar, despatched 
two of his squadron to take them. On the first shot being fired, 
the Same Theresa, the smallest of the Ostend ships, struck her 
colours, was immediately taken possession of, and carried fo 
Calcutta ; but the other slipped her cable, and took shelter 
under the guns of Bankibazar factory, whither it was not deemed 
expedient to follow her ; and she afterwards had the good fortune 
to escape. Stewart then proceeds to give substantially the same 
xocount uf the capture of the fort as that given above, but ascribes 
it to 1633.* 

The Flemish appear not to have given up all hope of sharing 
in the trade of Bengal even after this reverse, for isolated fac- 
tors are mentioned as being in existence at Bankibazar as 
late as 1744.t M. Law in a letter written in 1756 refers to 
“the affair of the Ostend Company in 1744 ;”’t and there is a 
curious reference in the MS. Bengal Consultations for 14th 
October 1744 (communicated by Mr. J.S Cotton) showing that 
the Ostenders were then again expelled from Bankibazar. This is 
presumably the occurrence referred to by Orme, who saya, with 
alight difference as to the date, that Ali Vardi Khan, ‘in the 
year 1748, on some contempt of his authority, attacked and drove 
the factors of the Ostend Cumpany out of the river of Hughly.’§ 

The mixing up of the dates of the first and second expulsion of 
the Ostenders has apparently caused some confusion in different 
accounts of their settlements; and there has been also some con- 
fusion about the nationality of the merchant adventurers who 
held Bankibazar. ‘The Raiydsu-s-Saldtin, for instance, ascribes the 
establishment and defence ‘of the factory to the Danes. Stewart, 
after giving s full socoount of the formation of the Ostend Oom- 
pany end ofthe installation of their officers and agents at 

© Stewart, History of Bengal (1847) pp. 268-6. 
¢ Imperial Gacettoor of India, Vd. II, p. 6. 
& Bengal in 2756.87, 111, 210. 
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Bankibasar, calls it the German factory and its defenders Germans. 
Mr. Hill also in Bengal en 1756-57, though he refersto Banki- 
bazar as being held by the servauts of the Ostend Company, enters 
it in his Index as ‘the Emden Company or Prussian settlement’, 
and speaks of its defence by the ‘Emdeners’.* 

In concluding this sketch of the early European settlements Varva- 
mention may be made of the native names given to thom and to yiuss, 
the nations which held them. Tho Portuguese were called 
Firingis (from Frank), their quarters Firings-told, and their soldi- 
ers “‘topasses’’, either from top a gun orfrom fopi a hat. The Dutch 
were called Qlandaés from Hollandois; the French Fardsé and 
their settlement Fardedénga from Francais; the English 
Angres or Inj;rex from Anglais, or English, and the Danes Dine- 
mar end their settlement Denemdr-dangd from Denmark. 





* Bengal in 1766-57, ‘te xxx, xxxv1; III, 210 (foot-note). 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THK PEOPLE. 


Guowra In 1872, when the first census of Bengal was taken, the ‘popu- 


ov POPU. 
LATION. 


lation of the district as now constituted* was returned at 1,119,631. 
It decreased to 974,992 in 1881, but rose to 1,084,296 in 1891, ‘s 
1,049,041 in 1901, and to 1,090,097 in 1911. 

In the nine years following the census of 1872, the population 
declined by no less than 13 per cent., owing maivly to the terrible 
epidemic of malarial fever knuwn as Burdwan fever. The Census 
Commissioner for Bengal estimated the loss of population in the 
twelve years during which it prevailed at no less than 650,000 ; 
for, apart from actual mortality, the fever reduced the vitality 
of the survivors, thus diminishing the birth-rate, and also forced 
a number of its inhabitants to leave the district for healthier 
localities. “It is true,” he remarked, “that this terrible epidemic 
did not claim so many victims in the decade which has elapsed 
since the census of 1872 as in that which preceded it, but the 
ravages of the disease have not yet been repaired, the ruined 
villages have not yet been rebuilt, jungle still flourishes where 
populous hamlets once stood, and while many of those who fled 
before the fever have not returned, the impaired powers of the 
survivors have not sufficed to fill the smiling land with a new 
population.” The next decade witnessed a distinct recovery, the 
census of 1891 recording an increase of 6 per cent., though the 
district regained only half of the inhabitants it lost in the 
previous nine years. This advance was due to the general abate- 
ment of malarial fever, and in the Serampore subdivision, where 
it waa greatest, to three special causes, viz., the reclamation of 
marshy swamps effected by the Dankuni and Rajapur drainage 
echemes, the opening of the Tarakeswar Railway, and the estab- 
lishment of five jute mills and one bone mill, which attracted 
immigrants. 
rete 

* The Arfwbigh subdivision was not included in the district in 1872; the 
Singti catpost of the Khiulikul thine was transfernd to the Howrah district after 


the census of 2892; and after the ceneus of 1001 three riligges were transferred to 
Rurdwin, 
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The census of 1901 revealed an increase of only 1-4 per cent , Cuyevs 
the Arimbagh subdivision having a very small increase and the 1901, 
Serampore subdivision an increase of 3:3 per cent, while the 
Hooghly subdivision had a slight falling-off of population, This 
result is due toarise in the number of immigrants: by nearly 
40,000 and a diminution in the number of emigrants by over 
33,000. Conditions were otherwise unfavourable, as may be 
gathered from the summary given in the Bengal Census Report 
of 1901: — 

“During the Inat decade there have been no specially violent 
outbreaks of cholera or small-pox Cholera was bad in several 
years, but the mortality eo caused was but a small fraction of that 
due to fever. The couutry is flooded yearly by the spill of the 
Damodar. Its surface is but little alove sea level, aid the drain- 
age is bad and is yearly getting worse, as the silting-up of the old 
streams and watercourses continues. ‘The soil is thus water-logged 
io an exceptional exteut. The peculiarly malignart Burdwan 
fever has disappeard, but even now the fevers of the district are of 
an uuusually virulent kind. The death rate is consequently high, 
and in only two Years of the decade have the recorded births been 
more numerous than the « vaths .. . In spite of the immigration 
that has taken place, the district 1s still less populous by 70,000 
than it was in 1872, and even then the district had suffered terribly 
from the fever epidemic for nearly a decade It seems very 
doubtful whether it will ever fully recover its losses until the 
drainage problem is solved.” 

The main statistivs of the censua of 1901 are given below. 
Detailed statistics of the census of 1911 are not yet available. 
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The average density of population ia very high, being surpassed Density, 
in only three districts in the Province, vis, Howrah, Muaffar- 
pur and Sara; while the Serampore subdivision, with more than 
twelve hnndred souls per square mile, supports a nore teeming 
populatidh than any district except the metropolitan district af 
Howrah. Moreover, the district contaios a large quantity of 
waste and uncultivable lands, snd the pressure of population on 
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the cultivated portion is therefore all the greater; but it is not as 
yet excessive owing to the general prosperity of the people, the 
fertility of the soil, and the industrial expansion which has been 
so marked a feature of the economic history of Hooghly in 
the last 50 years.” The lands under cultitation yield rich crops of 
different kinds, for which a ready market and good prices can be 
obtained owing to the proximity of the metropolis, A large 
proportion of the people, moreover, obtain their livelihood in non- 
agricultural pursuits; ard the organized industries of the distriot 
afford them ample employment ard good wages. * 

In the Arambagh subdivision, the population is evenly distri- 
buted, rising from 736 per square mile in the laterite tract of 
thana Goghat to 894 in the fertile alluvial thana of Khanakul. 
The density in the Serampore subdivision is not so uniform The 
Serampore thana is the most thickly populated. including, as it 
does, five municipalities along the Hooghly with numerous mills 
and other industries, and having easy communication with Calcutta 
und Howreh by rail, .iver and road. This portion is thoroughly 
urban, with an average of 4,255 per square mile. Behind it 
stretches thina Chanditalé, a semi-urban tract? which supports 
1,381 persons per square mile. In this thina there are populous 
villages crowded along the Saraswati, and it is also drained by 
the Dankuni and Rajapur drainage channels, and is traversed by 
the old Benares road and the Howrah-Shiakhala Railway, Inu the 
other three thanas of this subdivision the pressure on the soil is 
more evenly distributed, density varying ovly from 843 in the 
rather backward thina of Haripal to 923 per square mile in thane 
Singur lying just behind Serampore. 

In the Hooghly subdivision there are marked variations. . The 
most densely-peopled part is the Hooghly thana with the two 
municipalities of Hooghly and Bansberié. It is practically a 
continuation of the riparian municipal tract, and has a density of 
1,826 per square mile. The other thinas vary considerably. The 
low deltaic thane of Balagarh and the feverish rural thana of 
Polbé have only 538 and 543 persons per square mile, respectively, 
while there are 708 per square mile in the fertile though unhealthy 
thins of Dhaniakhali. Broadly speaking the inhabitants cluster 
most thickly along the Hoaghly river upto Tribeni, while in the 
interior the density is greatest in the south and diminishes slowly 
towards the north and the weet, the most populous villages lying 
on the banks of old streams, puch as the Saraswati, the Knaa Nadi, 
the Damodar (east bank), and the Kana Dwirakeswar.s* 

Migration, The statistios compiled at the census of 1901 show ; 
from and to this district is unusually active, 11:7 per cent, of the 
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population being emigrants and 13'3 per cent. immigrants. 
Among emigrants, i.¢., natives of this district enumerated else- 
where, seven-twelfths were males, the bulk of whom had migrated 
to the metropolis and the adjoining districts of Howrah and the 
24-Parganas. Such emigtation is largely of a témporary nature, 
many clerks, shop-keepers and workmen taking advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the railway to retura home daily or 
periodically on Suudays and holidays. On the whole, the volume 
of emigration is decreasing, the total number of emigrants falling 
from 156,241 in 1891 to 122,841 iu 1901. 

Ou the other hand, the volume of immigration is increasing, 
both because of the increasing demand for residence in places from 
which Calcutta 18 easily accessible and still more because of 
the labour attracted by the local mills, brick-fields and other 
industrial concerns, The number of immigrants increased from 
99,994 in 1891 to 139,714 in 1901, the bulk being labourers, as 
is apparext from the preponderance of males (81,8283) over 
females (57,891). The places wnich contributed most largely to 
this influx are Bankura (44,289), Midnapore (16,116), Patne 
Division (17,615),tand the United Provinces (12,069). To these 
immigrant coolies are due the large increase of 17°3 per cent. 
in Serampore thana and the small increase of 19 por cent. in 
Chanditala thana. 

The district may be divided into three tracts, urban, semi- 
urban and rural, Broadly speaking, the urban tract consists of 9), 
the narrow riparian strip between the Hooghly on the east and 
the railway on the west. The French town of Chandernagore 
apd all the municipal towns, except Arambagh, lie in one 
coutinuous line in this strip, viz., from Tribeni southwards 
Bansberia, Hooghly \including Chinsura), Bhadreswar, Baidya- 
bati, Serampore, Kotrang and Uttarpara. The eighth munici- 


mye 
Arimbigh > Soe Arambagh, is really a oon 


Bhadreswar " 94’353 «© eries of villages and has been 
Baadyabiti -» 420.516 constituted a municipality, as 
Heogbiyep- Chinanitn ante being the headquarters of a sub- 
Kotrang .. 6,57¢ division rather than a place 
ieee . ‘ en with urban characteristics. The 

population of each of these towns, 


according to the census of 1911, is shown in the margin. 

Of the seven towns on the Hooghly, Bansberia and Hooghly 
ate now decadent, having been supplanted as commercial centres 
by Caloutéa and Howrah. Of the other five, Bhadreswar and_ 
Serampore are thriving »towns, which ere growing rapidly’ 
owing to their proximity to the metropolis and to the development 


— 
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of jute mills and other industrial concerns Serampore is now 
the most important town in the district, having added 40 per cent. 
to its population between 1881 and 1891, 20 per cent in 
the next decade, and nearly 12 per cert. Letween 1901 and 1911, 
Bhadreswar, though barely ao third of the size of Serampore, has 
of late expanded ever more rapidly, and has more than doubled 
its population since 1891, Buidyabati Is an important mart for 
vegetables and other garden produce, while Uttarpaéraé and 
Kotrang to the south are small quiet semi-suburban towns; 
the former is inhabited by a considerable vumber of bhadraloy, 
t.c.,, Elindus of the middle class, and the latter is a centre 
for the manufacture of tiles aud bricks 

Behind and to the west of this riparian tracts lies the semi- 
urban area with a number of populous villages fringing the 
high banks of the Saraswati from Magraganj on the north to 
Chanditala on the south. In spite of epidemics of malaria, the 
density in this tract has long been high ; and in recent years it 
has benefited from the establishment of amills in the adjoining 
Fiparian tract, which has converted localities which were formerly 
petty villages into thriving suburban towns. 4t has also bene- 
fited through the interior Leing opened up by the Howrah- 
Shiakhala, Térakeswar and Tribeni-Tarakeswar railway lines, 
while the general health has improved by the draining of marshes 
inthe south and by the admission of a little water inio the 
Saraswati itself by # cut from the Kunti Nadi. The rest of the 
district including Arambagh, is more or less rural, containing, 
however, many populous villages. 

According to the census of 191, the proportion of the popu. 
lation (20 per cent.) living in towns is higher than in any 
other Bengal district, while the villages are also unusually large, 
for 51 per cent. have 500 to 2,000 inhabitants aud only one- 
third (84 per cent.) contain less than 500 

Lan- The dialeot in common use is that known as Central Bengali 
ovace. or Metropolitan, which forms the basis of modern literary Bengali 
and is so called because it is the vernacular of the metropolitan 
districts, viz, Howrah, the 24-Parganés, Hooghly and Nadia. 
The Muhammadans usually telk Bengali, but the better 
equcated often use Urdi, though in a more or less corrupt 
form. West of the Dwarakeswar, the current speech is 
affected by the Rarhi dialect of Bankura and Burdwan. the 
pronuuciation beiug somewhat different, and the intonatiou 
.orisper. The existence of European settlements in fhe district 
for centuries has left little mark on tho vocabulary and practi- 


cally none on the grammar, 
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The history of vernacular literature in this district oan be Litersture. 
traced aa far back as Akbar's time, when Madhabacharya, the 
author of Chandi, flourished at Triben!. Since then Hooghly 
has produced some notable writers, ¢.g., in the British period, 
Rammohan Ray, Pidri Chand Mitra, Bhudeva Chandra Mukherji, 
Hem Chandra Baverji, Chandra Nath Basu, and Akhay Ohandra 
Sarkar. Several well known composers of songs have also been 
born in the district, ¢g, Aulia Manohar Dis, Ramuidhi Gupta 
elias Nidhi Babu, Sridhara Kathake, Anthony Firingi, and 
Govinda Adbikari. 

Hirdus at the census of 1901 numbered 861,116 or 82 per cont Reu- 
of the population, und Muhammadans 184,577 or 17°5 per cont S'X*. 
Members of other religions were few in number, viz, Animists 
(2,766), Christians (759), Bral:mos (26), Jains (25), Buddhists 
(6) aud Sikhs (4). The proportion of Hindus has increased 
slightly, being 7823 percent in 1872, 81:25 in 1881, 81°50 
in 1891 and 820 in 1901. On the other hand, the percentage 
of Muhammadans has decroased slightly, falling from 21-61 in 
1872 to 18°64 in 1581, 17°89 in 1891 and 17°5 in 1901 

The animistictribes, though they have few representatives, Animiats, 
have been steadily increasing. In 1872 they were not enumer- 
ated separately ; in 1881 only 387 Santals were returned; and in 
1891, when a more careful classification was mado, 2,035 persons 
were returned as Suntals and 19 as members of other tribes. In 
1901, Santals had increased to 9,955, Oraons to 3,460, Bhumijes 
to 1,761 and Khairas to 1,530 <A part of this increase may be 
due to better enumeration, but the bulk is undoubtedly vaused by 
immigration. The Santals congregate chiefly in thanas Dhania- 
khali, Pandua and Haripél; the Bhumij in thana Balagarh ; 
the Khairaésin thina Pandud. As there are nearly as many 
females as men among them, it may be presumed that they have 
settled permanently in those tracts The case is different with 
the Oraons, who at the time of the census were found chiefly in 
thinas Serampore, Chanditala and Singur. There was a marked 
disproportion between the sexes, vis, 213 females to 3,247 males, 
which goes to show that they were merely temporary immigrants 
“who had oome td work in the mills and on earthwork. The 
discrepancy between the number of aberiginals and the number of 
Animists is due to the fact that all the Bhumij and Khaitas, 
and most of the Oraova and Santals, were returned as Hindus 
and not Animists. ‘ 

“ The Christian community in 1901 included 192 Europeans, 94 Christians. 
Barasiavs and 473 native Christisos,—asmall number, considering 
the fact that Serampore was long the headquarters of the Bantiat 
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missionaries, and that there were European settlements along 
the Hooghly for more than two centuries ‘he majority wore 
residents of the towns of Serampore (466) and Hooghly (219); 
of the remainder. most were enumerated in the rural thina of 
Pandn&, where the Free Church of Scotland has a missionary 
centre at Mahinaid. The majority of the Europeans were 
members of the Anglican communion; of the Eurasians, more than 
half were Roman Catholics; aud of the native Christians, 198 
were Baptists, 136 Presbyterians and 60 Roman Catholics The 
Eurasinos are decreasing owing to migration to Calcutta, Howrah 
and Chandernagore. ‘ 

The Baptist Mission maintains a college at Serampore and a 
training school for'native pastors. The United Free Church Mission 
has a high English school attached to the mission house at Chinsura 
and another school on the hospital road, as well as a zanana mission 
house in Hooghly. There are also four outstations, ms, at Tribeni, 
at Iochura in thina Balagarh, at Sonatigri near Sultangachha in 
thina Polbi and et Mahanad, where it keeps up a small 
dispensary and school, The Prior of Bandel manages a school for 
Catholics, which is attended by about 75 boys. ° 

Siitgaon and subsequently Hooghly were long the headquarters 
of Mughal Governors; and many Muhammadans were consequently 
attracted to the district. Their descendants are now mostly found 
in the Hooghly subdivision, particularly in thanas Hooghly, 
Pandua, Bulagarh and Dhaniakhali. A few also, who received 
grante of land, made their homes along the old Saraswati in thana 
Chanditala and round Mandaran in thina Goghat,where their 
descendants are known as aimdda:s (from amd, a grant). At the 
census of 1901 the bulk of the Muhammadans were returned 
as Shoikhs, their number being 162,632, while there were 3,699 
Pathins and 2,732 Saiyads. A few were returned as Ajlaf or 
low-class (1,180), Bediyé or gipsies (578), Dhawa or fishermen 
(1,499), Mallik or soldier’s descendants (2,694) ; but more (6,079) 
continued to call themselves Jolaha or weavers 

The Sheikhs acoount for more then 88 per cent. of the total 
number of Muahammadans. They are found in all thanas, and 
it is believed that many of them are descefdants of Hindu 
conyerts, who assumed this title in order to establish a claim to 
espectability, 

Among the Muhammadas of Hooghly there are a few Ashrif 
or high clast families. Those entitled to this designation ane 
chiefly found at Pandué and Hooghly in the Sadar mfbdivision 
at Phurphuré, Sitapur end Bandipar ia the Serampore subdivision 
and at Mandairan in the Artmbigh svbdivision. Marriages 
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between them and the Ajlaf or lower classez are not interdicted 
by religion, bat, as a matter of practice, do not take place, unless 
the Ajlaf bridegroom happens to be rich or learned. The Ashraf 
do not ordinarily sit or eat with the Ajlaf or engage in any 
profeasion or trade which is considered undignified or degrading, 
but tailoring is not dospiged. 

The Jolahas or weavers, and the Kabaris (Kunjris) or vegeta- Jolshie. 
ble-sellers, rank very low, and no Ashraf will ordinarily marry 
with them. They follow several Hindu custome. They marry 
within their own respective castes, excommunicate members for 
social offences, which may, however, be stoned for by a feast given 
to their fellow castemen, and use cow-dung to plaster the floor, 
like Hindus. Jolihds also join the Shiahs, and beat dramas, 
in*the Muharram procession. 

More than four-fifths of the population are Hindus, distributed pindus. 
among numerous castes and semi-Hinduized tribes. At the 
census of 1901, the following castes and tribes were returned as 
numbering more than 10,000 :--Bagdis, Vaishnavas, Bauria, 
Brahmans, Doma, Goalas, Kaibarttas, Kamars, Kayasths, K cords, 
Muchis, Napits, Sadgops, Tantis and Telis, 

The Brahmans number (in 1901) 72,906, excluding degraded Bréhmans. 
Brahmans such as Agradanis, Patits, or Daivajnas. Including the 
latter, the numerical strength of this caste is practically the same 
as it was 20 years before being 76,271 in 188] and 76,317 in 
1901. A few immigrants have been attracted by the sanctity of 
the river Bhagirathi or by the prospects of employment in the 
various mills and factories, but more appear to have left the district 
to work in Calcutta, Howrah and other places. The Brahmans 
of Hooghly belong mostly to the Rarhi sub-caste, s0 called from 
residence in the old territorial division of Rarh. The current 
tradition ia that they are descended from five learned Brahmans 
brought from Kananj by King Adisur in the 11th century, because 
he found the local Brahmans too ignorant to perform Vedic 
ceremonies. But this theory is doubtfal, as in the following 
century Heliyudha, the Brahman minister of Lakshmana Sena, 
stigmatized the Rarhiya Brahmans as ignoraut of Vedic rites." 

The most remarkable of their social customs is Kulinism 
or the system of hypergamy. The origin of this system, is 
described as follows in the Hals-panjika», or chronicles of the 
goneslogists, Dharésura, king of Rarh, divided the Rarhi Brab- 
mane into three clases, vis., (1) Mukhya Kulins or "the best, (2) 
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Geuna Kulins or the lower class, and (3) Srotriyas or the ordinary 
‘hearers.’ The Gauna Kulins were excluded from the high claas 
of Kulins by Lakshmana Sena, and, mixing with Srotriyas, were 
further subdivided into (a) Susiddha or highly approved, (L) Siddha 
or the approved, (c) Sadhya or capable of being approved, and 
(¢) Ari or inimical. Of the original KuJins, only fourteen gdine 
or headmen of villages were considered pure by king Ballala 
Sena. Three of the fourteen Gauna Kulins became Siddha, four 
Sadhya, and seven Ari; while the thiity-seven original garn« 
of Srotriyas were treated as Susiddha. 

In course of time, during the Musalman rule, when there was 
no longer a Hindu king to control the social system, great 
changes took place in their sociul organization. In the 16th 
century, Devibar Ghatak, an influential genealogist of Jessore, 
aided by the Ilindu landlords, systematized several of the changes 
which had taken place among the Kulins. The original Kulin 
families were now subdivided into Steu/hara or originally pure, 
Bhuangs ur broken, and Bansaja or those born of ordinary families, 
ie. those who had lost all Kulinism. ‘These families were further 
brought under 36 mc/s or groups, named either after the clan 
ancestor, such as Sarvanandi or Gopal Ghataki, or after the clan 
village, such os VPhuliyé or Khardah. The Kulins were also 
restricted to marriage within their respective med, thus forming 
endogamous groups ; but they continued to be subject to the old 
rule of marriage outside their respective yotras and even gdtns, a 
Mukherji giving his daughter not to another Mukherji but to 
some Chatterji or Banerji, subject to his not being a close relative. 
A Kalin girl could thus marry only a Kulin boy of her own mel ; 
on the other hand,» Kulin boy could marry not only a Kulin 
girl of the same we/, but also a Srotriya girl. If he married a 
girl of a Bhanga or Bansaja family, he became a Bhanga, but 
the family into which he married would have an accession of 
dignity.t 

The artificial restrictions in favour of a Kulin bridegroom 
naturally gave rise to great difficulties in effecting the marriage 
of Kulin girls and also of non-Kulin Rarhi girls. The competi- 
tion for Kulin husbands on the part of the non“Kulin classes was 
as strong as before, while the proportionate number of pure 
Kulins had been reduced by the loss of those who had become 
Bhangas and Baneajas. The result was that polygamy came into 
fashion. It Became popular with Kulins because the accident of 
birth enabled them to earn a good income; it was’ accepted 
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by the parents of the girls as offering the only means of complying 
with the requirements of their social code. Matrimony thus 
became a sort of profession, and the Kulin husband did not have 
the trouble and expense of maintaining and- looking after his 
wives, for they were gounnilly left in their parents’ homes after 
marriage. 

With the spread of education and the growth of educated 
public opinion, the custom of polygamy has practically died out 
in West Bengal. The anxiety of parents to marry their daugh- 
ters ta Kulins or Bhangas is still strong, but qualifications 
other than that of birth are now looked for, ¢.g., education, 
ability, etc. The number of members of many wels has, however, 
fallen off, and as large sums are demanded and have to be 
paid for a suitable bridegroom, the marrige problem is a hard 
one for ao parent unlucky enough to hseve a large family. 
Indirectly, the paucity of bridegrooms is having a good effect, 
for it is foreing up the marriageable ago of girls, subject, 
however, to the pre-existing rule regarding puberty. Tho mels 
are also being slowly intermingled owing to the evasion of restric- 
tions by educated Brahmans leading a town life. 

Numerically the Bagdis are the strongest caste in the district, Bagdis. 
and their number has been steadily rising, viz., from 134,115 in 
1881 to 188,723 in 1901. This increase is due partly to the 
influx of Bagdi coolies from outside, partly to the more complete 
inclusion of several sub-castes, many of whom were probably 
enumerated among other castes in provious censuses, and partly 
tothe fecundity of Bagdi women and the comparative ease 
with which outsiders are admitted into the caste. They con- 
gregate chiefly in the west, viz., inthe Arambagh subdivision 
and in the adjoining thanas of Kristanagar, Haripal, Polba 
and Dhaniakhali. The name Bagdi is said to be derived from 
the old territorial division of Bagri. Their distribution tends 
to show that they migrated into this district from the west. 
This inference is corroborated by the fact that further east, i.e., 
in Nadié and the 24-Parganas, their social rank is low, while to 
the west they pave a better status, ¢g., in Bankur& a number 
are sarddr ghaticats, and in Manbhiim some zamindars are believed 
to be Bagdis by descent. The eastern movement also tends to 
Hinduize them more completely. For example, in Bankura, 
Maobhiim and the northern Feudatory States of Orissa, Bagdis 
practise,both infant and adult marriage, and in the latter 
case sexual intercourse pefore marriage is tolerated. In Hooghly, 
on the other hand, ge gis oe rule and adolt 
marriage the exception ; east of the Bhigtratht the 
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Bagdis assume complete ignorance of the custom af adult 
marriage. Divorce is less common in the east than in the west ; 
while members of the Tentulia section, chiefly found in Hooghly, 
do not allow widows to re-marry, do note take beef, and do not 
usually admit into their circle members of higher castes, as those 
further west do. Brahmanical influence is traceable also in the 
period of mourning, which is 31 days among the Tentulias and 
Kusmetiea, as among other Sudras, but is 13 days among the 
‘Trayodasas (as their name signifies) and 11 days only among the 
Nodas, as in Orisaa. 

Socially the Tentulias rank highest and then the Dulias ; 
in this district, though not yalacharaniya, Ganges water can 
be taken from them, while their touch does not defile in the case 
of dry things or liquids, like oil and ghi. The lowest in the 
social scale are the Nodas, with whom the other sub-castes do not 
intermarry. Excepting the Nodas, who are generally fishmongers 
and Manjhis or Dandamanjhis, who are usually boatmen and 
fishermen, the bulk of the sub-castes in this district work as landless 
labourers or are nomadic cultivators. Many Daligs, however, still 
carry duis (palanquins) or catch fish ; while many Teutulias aod 
Kassikulias work as masons or prepare lime for chewing with 
betel-loaf. A number of Tentulids and Dulias are also employed 
as servants, especially ia non-Brahman houses. Mr. W. B. 
Oldham, formerly Collector of Burdwan, has surmised that the 
Bagdis formed “the section of the Mal who accepted life and 
civilization in the cultivated country as serfs and co-religionists 
of the Aryans ’ 

Next to the Bagdis, the Kaibarttas are the most numerous 
caste in Hooghly Their number has been gradually rising, vis., 
from 142,526 in 1881 to 156,886 in 1901 The main caste of 
eastern Midnapore, they have overflowed into the districts of 
Howrah and Hooghly on the west, and across the Bhagirathi 
river into the 24-Parganas, Nadid and Mursnidabad on the east. 
Naturally, theretore, the Kaibarttas congregate chiefly in the 
south of this district, vis, in thanas Khanékul and Arambagh, 
Chanditala, Haripil and Singur, end many alsq have settled in 
the low riparian tract of Balagarh thina. The great majority 
returned themselves at the census of 1901 as Chaai or cultivators, 
and only 5 per cent as Jeliya or fishers. Except a very few who 
eall themselves Tatiys from their cultivation of mulberry, the 
Chasi Kaibarttas in Hooghly have no real endogamous groups, 
but are merely subdivided territorially into Uttar-Rérhi and 
Dekhin-Barhi (north aud south Résh). Most follow Vaish» 
neviem with Gossins as Gurus or spiritual guides, Generally 


